Reds Cripple Vital Plane Production at Vulte 


Strike Leaders 
Mortimer, Michener 


Are C. P.’s Men 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Undercover agents 
of the Communist Party, through their leader- 
ship of last week’s strike at the Vultee Aircraft 
plant, threaten to tie-up the entire West Coast 
concentration of plane factories which now have 
a backlog of British and American orders 
amounting to more than two billion dollars. 

If the Los Angeles area, center of the world’s 
largest plane and munition works is tied up in 
a series of strikes, British warfare will be 
crippled and United States defense delayed for 
months. This would dovetail into Soviet foreign 
policy. 

The two men in direct charge of strike activ- 
ities at the Vultee factory are closely identified 
with the Communist Party. One is Wyndham 
Mortimer, International Representative of the 
United Automobile Workers, the other Lou 
Michener, regional director of the aircraft di- 
vision. 

Mr. Mortimer according to an affidavit filed 
with the New Leader this week by Joseph Zack, 
former director of the Communist trade union 
activities here, is a member of the Communist 
Party. Mr. Zack told the New Leader: 

“T met Mortimer for the first time in the early 
part of 1933. At the time he was working as a 
skilled mechanic for the White Motor Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. I was at that time general 
secretary of the Council of Industrial Unions of 
Cleveland, Ohio. a front organization for the 
Trade Union Unity League. Mortimer was in- 
troduced to me through the Communist Party 
as one who could help a great deal in organizing 
the White plant for the Auto Workers Union, 
then an affiliate of the T.U.U.L. (No relation to 
the present Auto Workers Union. Ed. Note) 
From that time on I and Mortimer collaborated 
in organizing the White Motor Co., which then 
employed about a thousand men. However we 
were forced to change our policy after two 
months because the A. F. of L. was making too 
much headway against us; 
acting under instructions from the Communist 
Party, that those who had joined the Auto 
Workers Union should the AFL federal 
local and attempt to capture it by working from 
within. Mortimer of course had in the meantime 
joined the Communist Party and was attending 
some of-the trade union strategy 
which I was conducting at that time in Cleve- 
land.” 

Mr. Mortimer is now the United Automobile 
Workers’ international representative the 
West Coast. His colleague, Lou H. Michener, has 
long been known by west coast newspapermen 
to be close to the Communist Party. The strike 
which they were chiefly instrumental in calling 
suspended the manufacture of $80,000,000 worth 
of war planes vital to the defense Great 
Britain, the United States and Washington’s 
policy of equipping Latin American nations. A 
large percentage of Vultee’s production at 
Downey, California, consists of training 
planes for the Army’s air corps. These planes 
are essential to the Army’s pilot training pro- 
gram and interruption of deliveries has serious- 
ly handicapped the entire program. 

It is the contention of labor experts assiciated 
with the Commission on National Defense that 
the strike could have been avoided by negotia- 
tions since the Company is williing to grant all 
union requests but that of wages, and the wage 
issue affects only some 480 employees earning 
the low basic rate of fifty cents an hour. 

When strike plans were learned in Washing- 
ton, Sidney Hillman, labor representative on the 
National Defense Commission immediately dis- 
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patched telegrams to the 
Company pleading that no strike 
offering negotiations. The Company received the 
telegram, but theunion claimed that no telegram 
had been received, and went with the 
strike. 

It is learned that the West hee 
unions, which are dominated completely by the 
California Industrial Council led by pro-Stalinite 
Philip (Slim) Connolly, its chairman, and Harry 
Bridges, plan to expand the strike to other 
Southern California plants involving 80 percent 
of the nation’s aircraft production. This 
porter learned late this week in Washington 
from government officials that C.LG. 
unions planned disruptive strike activity as soon 
as Vultee was settled. Harold Pritchett, head 
of the International Woodworkers Union, 
planned to keep the nortwest lumber sectors in 
a state of turmoil with similar strike action, 
Washington had heard. 
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Hoey Refuses Beal Release, 
Cuts Sentence Seven Years 

Despite the efforts of friends of labor to ob- 
tain the release of Fred E. Beal from a North 
Carolina prisen, Governor Clyde R. Hoey has 
refused to release Beal. All governor saw 
fit to do was to reduce Beal’s sentence from the 


f ten years. 
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serve another 5 years. 
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New Nazi WorldOrder Aimed at America 


s : os Bs ; aya, "5 i a #8 ‘ 

This is not a candid camera shot of the beer hail putsch celebration in Munich. The lads you 
see all dressed up in Ordnungsdienst uniforms are the cream of American Nazi’s youth. And the scene 
is the Westchester County Community Center up in staid White Plains. 

The uniformed German-American National Socialists are keeping “order” at a demonstration 
held last year by the German-American Bund. 

The well-dressed audience is made up of American Nazis who traveled by train, or drove their 
cars, or came by bus from all over the state. They belong to the National Socialist Party of America 
allegiance to Adolph Hitler 

This group is part of a wide network, Congressman Dies revealed this week, which is con- 
trolled first by the German Consular and Ambassadorial officials here, and these in turn are in- 
structed by Berlin on how best to destroy order and involve the United States in a war with Japan. 
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By VINCENT ROGERS 
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Of Material To Aid Britain Meet Knockout Blows 
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Lewis’s Friend 
OHN L. LEWIS has 


developed friends in 
strange quarters these 
last few weeks. In ad- 
dition to Tom Girdler, 
financial secretary of 
the Republican Nation- 
al Committee, Lewis 
can now name Father 
Charles Coughlin among his sponsors 
and well-wishers. 

Immediately after Lewis’s pre-elec- 
tion pro-Willkie speech the radio priest 
wrote in his national weekly, Social 
Justice: “All credit to John L. Lewis, 
he, too, has warned you.” That was in 
the edition of November 4th. 

And then came the edition of No- 
vember 11th. Father Coughlin, after 
all, has opinions on the C.1.0., too, and 
he wrote editorially: ‘“‘America 
needs Lewis now more than ever be- 
fore. The organized labor movement 
and its leaders have to forget all the 


Coughlin 
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bitterness and we have to appeal to 


Lewis to remain leader.” 
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Only Johnson Act Repeal Can Assure Steady Flow 
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Soviets Replace 
Italy as Hitler’s 
War Partner 


By MALCOLM HASTINGS 

With his main task of winning the war still 
before him, Hitler continued to entertain the 
world this week with the spectacle of setting 
up his “new world order.” After last week’s 
conferences with Molotov, he brought Hungary 
into the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo pact and was com- 
pleting arrangements for the inclusion of Bul- 
garia, Romania and Yugoslavia. To be sure, 
negotiations with France and Spain were not 
proceeding smoothly, but being desperately in 
need of keeping the German people in the illu- 
uninterrupted Nazi advance, Hitler 
announced that the “new world order,” under 
German hegemony, is virtually accomplished. 

If Hitler has his way, there is to be a new 
league of nations in which membership for all 
reoples under Germany’s sway is to be com- 
pulsory and from which Great Britain and, the 
United States are to be excluded. Nazi Germany 
is to be the keystone and governing power of 
the new combination. Both politically and eco- 
nomically, Hitler’s league is to be a huge 
European penitentiary, with Germany as the 
warden. All nations, all peoples are to be cogs 
in the Nazi machine, over the operation of 
which the “master people’’—still the barbarians 
of Tacitus—are to preside. Presiding over the 
“master people” will be Hitler as supreme lord. 
This is the “new world order” we are asked 
to accept. With its completion in Europe, Hitler 
will seek to extend its confines to the Western 
Hemisphere—the South American republies. 

It is a blueprint, to be sure, but 
its translation into reality still remains to be 
accomplished. Hitler himself is fully aware of 
this fact. Behind the diplomatic strokes lies 
the plan for further military action. 

Hungary a Nazi Satrapy 

The adherence of Hungary to the -Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo pact was, of course, to have been 
expected. Hungary had no desire, no need, and 
no ‘ability to No than Romania, 
Hungary is a German satrapy. While Hungary 
still maintains illusion of independence 
under Horthy, Romania under a Fascist regime 
headed by Antonescu is a miserable Nazi gau. 
Bulgaria, seeking her share of loot—at the 
expense of Greece—was bound sooner or later 
to fall the Nazi scheme. Yugoslavia, too, 
cannot well hold out. But Italy, with 
hei shattered by the brilliant Greek 
resistance, is being rapidly reduced to the status 
of Romania. Hitler’s rests on Mussolini’s 
neck no less than upon the necks of conquered 
peoples. “Mare Nostrum” is still a British sea, 
while the Balkans, which Mussolini once con- 
sidered Italy’s domain, have been almost pre- 
empted by the Germans. In Africa, Marshal 
Graziani’s army cannot move from the dead- 
which it finds itself, with Mussolini’s 
forces in Libya and Ethiopia in danger of 
completely cut off from their Italian 
Half of the Italian fleet lies 
shattered in the Bay of Taranto. Capping the 
picture increasing indications of possible 
French under Weygand in North 
Africa and the prospect of Anglo-French armies 
moving together in the that may 
develop in the near future for control of North 
Africa and the Middle East. 

Under circumstances, all Mussolini can 
do is to make speeches to audiences of picked 
henchmen, to and snarl like a cornered 
gangster as he vows the destruction of “British 
Carthage.” He is, indeed, a pitiful, contemptible, 
bankrupt brother dictators. 
Hitler has yet to lose the war. Mussolini has 
already At the hands of Britain he 
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John Dos Passos 


| read your paper with 
the greatest interest; 
it's about the only left 
paper that has infor- 
mation in it you can't 
find in the New York 
Times. In spite of the 
fact that I don't follow 
your foreign policy, | 
think it's definitely the 
best of the liberal or 
‘Socialist papers. 


Prof. John Dewey 


| read The New Leader 
regularly. | find in it 
news not available 
elsewhere, especially 
as to European condi- 
tions. 


Sidney Hook 


In the building of a 
new and better so- 
ciety, the example of 
The New Leader in 
providing a free dis- 
cussion in its pages for 
the revaluation of 
honest liberal and rad- 
ical thought, is a stim- 
ulating hope that the 
forces of reason and 
decency will prevail in 
this chaotic world of 
fascism and reaction. 


Melvyn Douglas 


Both Mrs. Douglas and 
I have enjoyed articles 
in The New Leader and 
feel that it sheds valu- 
able enlightenment at 
this time. 


Harry D. Gideonse 


Pres., Brooklyn College 


1 am quite impressed 
with the fresh and 
live tone of The New 
Leader. 


Horace M. Kallen 


| found The New Leader 
a weekly of intellec- 
tual distinction and 
journalistic integrity 
rare in these times. 


Claude McKay 


The New Leader is 
being read with great 
interest by myself and 
friends. The paper 
sticks to the true prin- 
ciples of Democracy 
during this perplexing 
period of social confu- 
sion, when the majority 
of liberal organs have 
shed every semblance 
of progressive social 
principles. | hope that 
you build up a large 
mass following; the 
times are propitious, | 
believe, despite the 
apparent general 
chaos. 


Frances Winwar 


1 consider The New 
Leader required read- 
ing for anyone who 
wishes to keep his bal- 
ance in the midst of 
the confused political 
thinking in our contem- 
porary press. 


Clara G. Stillman 


It is a pleasure to tell 
you that | greatly 
value The New Leader. 
| consider it outstand- 
ing among weekly pub- 
lications for its bril- 
liant editing and in- 
formative articles., In 
fact, | find The New 
Leader indispensable. 
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Lewis Mumford 


1 am deeply impressed 
by the work that The 
New Leader is doing. 
1 am in thorough sym- 
pathy with the militant 
stand you are taking, 
and I congratulate you 
for the vigor and clear- 
sightedness you are 
bringing to what is 
already a very des- 
perate situation. | am 
grateful for having a 
paper like The New 
Leader to turn to— 
both as reader and 


THE NEW LEADER 


Eugene Lyons 


The New Leader per- 
forms a most impor- 
tant task—lIt brings to 
the people of the coun- 
try a constructive mes- 
sage of hope in democ- 
racy and decency. Its 
alert and vigorous fight 
against all brands of 
totalitarian ideas de- 
serves the support of 
all Americans. 


The New Leader is in- 


Van Wyck Brooks 


I like The New Leader 
immensely. I read it 
very closely and I ad- 
mire it very much. | 
find in it every week 
news of importance 
which | see nowhere 


else, and the comment 
is exceptionally fresh, 
intelligent and keen. 
The New Leader has a 
fine spirit, and ! feel it 


writer. 


| as recent years, filled with horror and heart- 

break at the disintegration of freedom 
abroad, we have been like the British Tommy 
who was holding the last machine gun nest 
in a series of outposts a mile above Dunkirk. 
Foreign correspondents, among the last to 
wade out and board relief ships, told how 
the lad, all his comrades riddled into sieves 
by Nazi snipers, was last seen hopping from 
machine gun to machine gun to give the im- 
pression that a large force was holding 
the road.... 


For 18 years The New Leader has fought— 


and fought hard—all which has been in- 
decent and totalitarian in our nation's social, 
economic and political life. For 18 years, 
with no guardian or financial angels, we 
have manned our journalistic guns as best 
we could. 

For a while—away back in the almost for- 
gotten twen- 
ties—the job 
was easy. 
Abroad, Brit- 
ish Labor gov- 
erned England; 
German De- 
mocracy was 
rehabilitating 
the second 
Reich; Vienna 
was wiping out 
its slums; Scan- 
dinavia was 
showing the 
world how men 
could be free 

. and then 
came January 
30,1933. A Ber- 
lin fire burned 
more than an 
old parliamen- 
tary building; it burned out the decency of 
men and philosophies of an old continent. 

It is that decency, that philosophy of free- 
dom we fight for ... not in the dry thesis of 
cloistered verbiage ... but in the acrid, 
bristling, news-filled style which has won the 
proise of America's intellectual world. 

* * * 

But you can not pull scoop stories out of 

the air; you can not contact underground 
organizations abroad without a wide repor- 
torial network; you can not editorialize in- 
telligently without an effective research 
bureau; you can not learn the inner secrets 
of rumor-filled Washington without a staff 
of correspondents. 

And all this takes money . . . shovelfuls of 
the long green which makes this world of 
our produce.... 


dispensible. 





is indispensable. 
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In our ediforial department's research 
division you'll find the embossed, expensively 
engraved, well illustrated propaganda the 
totalitarian agencies slip under your neigh- 
bor's door. The Axis propaganda ministries 
know full well the value of window-dressing; 
the value of good printing. 

We do, too, but we can't do anything 
about it. But you can. It will do us all no 
good just to rail against the gall shown by 
Axis agents here. The way to beat them, is 
through nailing their arguments, refuting 
their charges, exposing their "big lies" tac- 
tic, keeping the public spotlight on them as 
they shift from scene to scene.... 

Aid all this takes money . . . shovelfuls.... 

* * * 


HERE is a new world coming out of the 
horror men call war abroad. ... A brighter 
place fo live, 
if Britain and 
Democracy 
WIR: 5 ss 
We can help. 
The New 
Leader has 
been in the van- 
guard urging 
aid to the Allies 
and exposing 
those who 
would frustrate 
... keep weap- 
ons from the 
forces fighting 
a world black- 
ee 
And this 
takes money, 
too.... 
Interpreta- 
tion... news 
.. the good fight 


... pictures ... features . 
... inside stories ...international scoops... 


the world's daily dynamism... are all in 
The New Leader. 

But we need readers, and you can get them 
for us. We need funds, and you can get 
them for us by getting us new subscribers 
at two dollars a year; we have only you, 
and you have only The New Leader to make 
the fight you want made... . If you don't 
get us those new readers; if you don't sub- 
scribe now; if you don't keep us going... 
and we go down...then we have both 
lost... and Democracy, too.... 

Declare yourself a committee of one! 

Pledge yourself to secure at least two 
new subscribers in the next two weeks. 

The fight to keep The New Leader going 
is your fight! 


Read 
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Max Eastman 


1 read The New Leader 
faithfully every week, 
or rather | read it 
every week because | 
want to. It contains 
more news, and does 
more brain-work about 
the vital issues, than 
any other. 


FerdinandLundberg 


I consider The New 
Leader one of the in- 
dispensable publica- 
tions for people who 
want a complete pic- 
ture of what is going 
on in the world today. 


Louis Adamic 


The New Leader, with- 
out question, is the 
most honest news- 
paper of the left, or 
perhaps | should say 
the newspaper of the 
honest left. It is a 
stimulating and lively 


paper. 
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Benjamin Stolberg 


The New Leader is no 
doubt an excellent pa- 
per and, incidentally, 
it is also an excellentiy 
made-up paper. 


Morrie Ryskind 


1 find myself in gen- 
eral sympathy with 
the tone of The New 
Leader. But one of the 
things | like about The 
New Leader is that the 
the authors offen don't 
agree with each other. 
| am grown exceed- 
ingly weary of the new 
liberalism that de- 
mands a regimentation 
of thought. 


Prof, Hans Kohn 


Smith College 


{ think that The New 
Leader is one of the 
few periodicals in 
America which de- 
serves all the support. 
Its policies are the 
only decent and under- 
standable ones. | find 
the information in The 
New Leader generally 
very helpful. You cer- 
tainly can count upon 
my support and in- . 
terest. 


Selden Rodman 


| think a great deal 
about The New Leader 
—in our opinion in- 
comparably the best 
labor paper in Amer- 
ica—differing though 
we do with you on 
many issues. 
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Manuel Komroff 


I like The New Leader 
very much. | would 
even say more than 
this. | think The New 
Leader is making a 
most important contri- 
bution to the country. 
It deserves a large 
circulation. 
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Closer draws the zero hour for Germany’: 
terrannean basin, which during the next six 
the air over London to the Grecian, 
Germany will roll its mechanized troops 
# s a jumping off point thus avoiding forcing the § 
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It is expected that Hitler 
wil march into Greece 
through Bulgaria. 
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Reich Aims at Suez Through Greece; 
Soviets Hold Off Turkey 


The 


If the@erbs and Croats 


By DICK REYNARD 


Turkish 


s going over the Balkan top into the Medi- 
weeks will see a shift of the front lines from 
od perhaps Syrian shores. 

into Greece through Bulgaria, using Romania 
Serbs to make any decision which might 
e of Greece on the northern front. 
ikes no chances. Once the entire Euro- 
“tourists.” 


Nazi forces in Hungary will serve as an effective club 
to keep Yugoslavia in line. 
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men, about 1,000,000 of whom are excellently 
Although the air force is weak in typical small 
the Serbs in January of 1940 had 25,000 ex- 
tary pilots. Diplomatic sources here believed the 
the b “small” army in the world. 

strategy qill be to storm Greece’s back door 
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Weygand, Flandin, Laval 
Factions Fight at Vichy *: 


Northern Greece and will not at- Coventry and Birmingham fac- 
tempt to move inf j the ies badly hit, few fighter and 
Saloni or } ymber planes can be dispatched 
planes ot be pite to such dangerous territory as 
the fan ind ne R ot orthern Greece will soon be. 
British h less tl 50.000 The British however, may elect 
men in Northern Africa, and few to defend the southern tip of 
trained sold can be spared Greece in a line running from 
from the Isl emselves. With Athens to the lonian Sea. This 
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Some of the 46 Flying Fortresses, which the government has 
released to Great Britain. 


U.S. Spends 140 Million 
Monthly for Defense 


By GEORGE SHORT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Almost exactly one billion dol- 
lars have been spent for the Navy in the first 10 months of 
1940, and three quarters of a billion dollars for the army, 
this reporter learned as a result of a detailed personal sur- 
vey of armament expenditures disbursed this year by the 
government. 

America is now preparing at the rate of nearly 140 mil- 
lion dollars a month compared with about 60 million dollars 
in March, 1940. This is still only one-sixth the rate of 1917 
expenditures. 

If these figures of effective American prepardness are 
not sufficiently convincing to the Axis, no doubt the reports 
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Social D 


Recent Election Victory 


Gives It First Clear Majority 


By WILHELM SOLLMANN 


Former Reichsminister of the Interior in Two Cabinets 


HE ‘European continent is in a military sense conquered by 

totalitarian dictatorships. From Madrid to Moscow, from the 
North Cape to Sicily, the triumph of the dictatorships seems to 
be complete. In the midst of victorious armies commanded by 
dictators only two small islands of democracy remain: Switzerland 
and Sweden. 

Both of them are under the strongest pressure from their dic- 
tatorial neighbors. In their domestic affairs, however, Switzer- 
land and Sweden are still governed by democratic methods. This 
fact is very important for believers in democracy everywhere, 
because it gives an opportunity to examine whether democratic 
currents continue to exist in Europe. 

Especially since after the collapse of France many people are 
inclined to despair for the future of democracy. Is such pessimism 
justified? 

Just recently, at the apex of dictatorial power over. Europe, 
there were elections to the Swedish parliament, The result is so 
encouraging for the future of democracy in Europe that we should 
pay more attention to it than we have done so far. The governing 
Social Democratic Party gained nineteen new seats in the Riksdag. 
For the first time in Swedish history Social Democracy won a clear 
majority. The totalitarian Communists lost two of their seats. 
The totalitarian Fascists or Nazis were turned down completely 
by the voters and have not a single representative in parliament. 
Conservatives, Liberals, and the farmers’ political groups have 
sizable but not decisive representation. 

* * a® 

HERE is a great deal of speculation going on about what the 

people under the dictatorships really think—in Germany, for 
fnstance. We former Germans, with our intimate knowledge of 
social and spiritual forces in the old country, are convinced that 


Hitlerism has never conquered and will never conquer the German, 


nation as a whole. 

Other observers are convinced that practically all Germans are 
enthusiastic Nazis. Who is right? There is no conclusive evidence 
for either side. 

Unfortunately, neither Hitler nor any other dictator gives his 
nation a chance to express its love for the dictator and his system 
by a free vote preceded by a free election campaign. It seems 
that every dictator doubts whether his nation would continue to 
support him if it had a chance te declare for freedom. 

We cannot get answers from the 
Germans or Italians or Russians or French- 
men, but we have received a very clear 
and unequivocal answer from the Swedes. 
Workers, peasants, middle-class people, and 
intellectuals in their majority made their 
decision for a Social Democracy against any 
type of dictatorship. They did it in absolute 
freedom and they did it as political experts. 

For decades they have been governed 
by democratic parties and for many years 
in peace and in war-time they have had the 
opportunity to compare their political sys- 
tem with dictatorship in neighboring countries. We are therefore 
entitled to register a political event of tremendous importance: 
Where there is still a free nation in Europe, it decides overwhelm- 
ingly for democracy and its social implications. 

There is perhaps an even greater lesson in this victory of demo- 
cratic forces in Sweden. Most of the Social Democratic voters 
‘are ,““proletarians” as the term goes. Many of them are poor. It 
is true that the life of the average Swedish worker is more com- 
fortable than that of most European workers, but automobiles 
are not included in their living standard. These Swedish workers 
decided for Social Democratic evolution against Communist or 
Fascist “revolution.” 

The Swedish Social Democratic 
party, very similar to the former German Social Democratic 
Party. It has followed the same road of development which 
up to now every Labor party in a free democracy had to go; 
from radical and successful revolt against oppression by domi- 
nating groups, Labor turns to cooperation with other social groups, 
especially middle-class people and farmers. 





Hansson 


Party is basically a Labor 


* * * 


HE Labor party in a democracy turns from radical criticism 

to positive political work in the frame of the democratic state. 
It does not matter whether the state is a republic as in Switzer- 
land or a kingdom as in Sweden, Great Britain and Denmark. 
The Social Democrafic leaders of Labor ‘in monarchies are 
cabinet ministers if the powers of the monarch are restricted 
and controlled by democratic parliaments. 

Incidentally, already forty years ago the great German Labor 
leader, August Bebel, once said that he would prefer the British 
monarchy to the French bourgeois republic. It was a truly pro- 
phetic word spoken by a man who was a radical and all his life 
opposed entering a cabinet with non-Socialist political parties. 


The sinister political atmosphere in the old Prussia, Bebel’s 
fatherland, easily explains his political strategy, 
In Sweden, under political conditions very different from 


those of imperial Germany under Prussian domination, the So 
cial Democratic leaders are ministers of state. They have gov- 
erned for many years under hard and unpopular responsibilities, 
which have now grown yet harder. Since the German blitzkrieg, 
Sweden experiences an economic crisis. She has lost two of her 
largest export and import markets, the British Empire and Amer- 
ica. The Swedes are paying fifteen per cent more for the neces- 
sities of everyday life than at the beginning of the war. In 
spite of all this, we see the tremendous vote of confidence given 
to the Social Democratic government by their proletarian fol- 
lowers. It is a victory of reformist Social Democracy in a world 
full of wars and revolutionary situations. 
* * * 

OLITICAL realities will always prove stronger than political 

philosophies. We have to adjust our tacties and strategies 
to economic and social facts. Otherwise we soar into the dream- 


land of wishful thinking. Defeat grows out of delusions. His- 
tory corrects and destroys dreams by hard realities. Out of 


those experiences we may come to an idealism on a realistic basis. 
The political aim, the social idea, the conception of a higher 
society, the ideal of a harmonious community, will always be 
our guide. But the political method and analysis and action must 
be absolutely practical, reasonable, realistic 
nificant phrase called it: Exakte Phantasie. 

In our period of history it is 
economically, intellectually, o1 
is strong enough to sol 
modern state. Therefore 
evitable. 


Goethe in a 
exact imagination. 


Slg- 


a political reality that, whether 


morally, no one social group alone 





the economic and social problems in a 


cooperation and compromise are in- 


Class divisions and class interests are a fact. Organ- 
ized class war from above and from below is a different matter 
It is destructive to every type of democracy. It leads and 


must lead to dictatorship. 
of European history, beginning in 
in France with Petain. The German example which for 
has caught nearly the exclusive attention, was ' 
though a very important one, in this development. 
ple realize that we have to face, not a 
more or less the same 
everywhere. 

It seems that the Swedish 


That is proved by the last two decades 
Russia with Lenin and ending 
years 
only one step 

Finally, 

problem, but 
relations in democracy 


German 
problem of social 
nation has learned and accepted a 
historical lesson and calls upon us to follow its example. There 
is no reason to Swedes are an exception ir 
political intelligence. They alone, 
of testifying in open court for an 
under cover in Eurcpe day by 

National “unity” under a t rship is slavery 
ardice and hypocrisy. Cooperation and com; ; 
cratic state is a cumbersome method, but it preserves and de- 
velops freedom, and no real progress is possible without freedom 
and dignity of the human personality, 
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Belatedly, Sweden speeds its re-armament. At the left are crack Swedish infantrymen. In the center a unit of Swedish 
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artillery rated among the best in the world. At the right is General O. G. Thornell, chief of the Swedish General Staff. 


Socialist Glasgow Takes the War in Its Stride 
Excited Only by Debate on Air Raid Shelters 


By COUNCILLOR JOHN DAVIS, Glasgow 


GuAscor, Scotland (Passed by the Censor).—The streets of 
Glasgow in times of peace are like an eternal circus parade. 
People swarm in varied dress colorings, from the street waif to 
the most elegant fashions, all over the place, bustling and pushing 
their way through the principal shopping centers, engaged in a 
myriad interests. 

There has never been a sensible walking order in Glasgow 
streets. Pedestrians simply mill about, crowding past each other 
the best way possible, flowing over on to the roadway when the 
sidewalk is overcrowded and crossing the street whenever and 
wherever it strikes them. There are traffic lights, as in other 
modern cities, but the lordly Glasgow citizen pays no attention to 
them. And except for an odd bawling-out by a traffic policeman 
here and there, the law lets it go at that. 

The slightest infringement of traffic regulations by others— 
motorists, carters, tram or bus drivers—is immediately pounced 
upon. Why pedestrians are so much “above the law” must often 
puzzle visitors to the city; it is probably a hang-over from the 
easy-going days of the past. Like Topsy, it has just “growed 
up.” 
Above the noise of the street cars and buses can be heard the 
cry of the importunate newsboy as he ploughs through the throb- 
bing mass of good-natured humanity shouting the football results 
or the latest sensation—the real monarch of the road. 

Evening lends enchantment to the view. Then the bright lights 
of city, the big shops and stores, the mirror-reflected street lights, 
neon signs, elaborate advertisements with lighted figures that move 
about to portray the qualities of someone’s beer or motor power, 
all sparkle and glint to give the city a fairy-like existence. 

‘lasgow has romance and glamor in spite of its hideous slums 

hich are being rapidly wiped out—and attractions that com- 
pensate in some degree for the soullessness of modern industrial- 
ism. 

* * * 

Now war has come to our city. It is a war in which the enemy 

might at any moment appear in the air immediately above us. 
The first effect of this was to put out all the lights in the streets 
and to dark-screen our windows. The city of bright lights and 
night attractions is now swathed in darkness,} relieved only by 
small signs in shop windows bearing the legend “open,” or alter- 
natively indicating the kind of business being conducted behind the 
forbidding darkness. » 

At street corners one might see a dimly lit arrow over which 
is inscribed the words “casualty station” or an indication that 
an air raid shelter capable of holding 350 persons is to be found 
down the street. Every piece of vacant ground in the city has 
been put to use for air-raid protection, first aid, or civil defense 
purposes. 

Here and there at strategic points anti-aircraft guns and bat- 
teries are carefully concealed from skies. Now on the roofs of 
every works building are spotters, men and women trained to 
watch for enemy aircraft in order that production can go on until 
the menace is too dangerous. Instead of everyone quitting work 
as soon as the air raid alarm sounds, the “Jim Crows” on the 
roof advise when to stop in each particular establishment so 
that the minimum of labor-hours are lost from Nazi bombing. 

Each cottage in the housing estates, which are so much a 
feature of modern Glasgow, has its own steel shelter to which 
the family repairs as soon as danger threatens. These small 
structures, colloquially known as “Anderson’s shelters,” after the 
Home Secretary who introduced them, cannot protect people 
from a direct hit or from blast of a‘ near-by large-scale bomb, 
but they are calculated to save the occupants from flying splinters, 
falling debris and other incidental dangers that in fact cause 
more casualties than all other dangers. 


* * * 
E’ ERY 


raids is 





that 
transformed 


basement can be altered to provide safety in air 
into shelters for the citizens. All in- 
dustrial plants are compelled to provide safety facilities to their 
employees and these are used as public shelters after business 
hours. The local authority has power to take over any property 
required for the safety of the people or for emergency housing. 
This problem of safety dominates everything, in politics every 
stunt politician has a more satisfactory shelter policy than his 
opponent. Even enterprising housewives seeking lodgers adver- 
tise that their house has a good basement shelter as a special 
feature. Lecture secretaries find it helps to bring an audience if 
raid shelter in base- 


they attach to their advertisements, “air 
ment.” 

While everyone has been supplied with gas masks, only a very 
small minority carry them about with them, but many attractive 


London prepares for all eventualities. These squads are 
prepared to neutralize gas attacks. 


mask cases are to be seen that match “My Lady’s Dress.’”’ Some 
employers make it a condition of employment that employees 
carry their masks to work. 

Nearly everybody is engaged in some form of voluntary war 
work. And many are devoting all their spare time to the various 
services. It is not unusual to meet a friend who is a Home Guard 
at his place of work, doing voluntary first aid work in the district 
where he stays and in addition is a blood donor when required. 

A Saturday afternoon street scene, except for the increased 
number of uniforms, would be very little changed from pre-war 
days. The same milling crowds, jostling and crowding its way 
along, the same attractive shops and window displays—the only 
difference is the sales cry of the newsboys. ,The latest war news 
has stolen the headlines, and on an improvised slate the sales- 
man carefully spells out the outstanding items, since display bills 
are not allowed, as a measure of paper economy. 

Whatever the artistic quality of our newsboys’ work, interest 
in his “contents” bill is intense. No one passes without peering 
and puzzling the meaning of the strange hieroglyphics. With the 
radio news bulletins the latest edition of the daily paper shares 
honors as the greatest events of the day. 

We live from edition to edition, from one news bulletin to 
another. We seem like a people whose interest is elsewhere, and 
we are always expecting startling news of it, only filling in time 
until the news comes. 

* * 
N the evening the street parade has gone because of the blackout 
but the cinemas and theaters are as busy as ever. The non- 
cinema-going public, and it is numerous in spite of the popularity 
of the silver screen, have revived family- interests and domestic 
attractions. Visiting friends is a more regular feature of ordinary 
working class life in war-time than before. 

In the old tenement houses every “close” has its own air raid 
warden. This is usually a woman who takes responsibility for 
seeing that everyone in the tenement is safely ensconced in the 
shelter during an air raid, and that the emergency requirements 
are at hand. This consists of first-aid equipment and some food 
and stimulants. 

Conditions in Glasgow have not been such that large groups 
of citizens would not allow their children to go into safer places. 
Evacuation has been a failure in the city, but here and there 
families have sent their children to relatives and friends in smail 
country districts. 

These are all the changes that the war has made to Glasgow 
life, except that in the early hours of the morning sometimes 
we get an air raid alarm. But until now nothing has happened 
to disturb the even tenor of our ways. 
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countrysides and areas of Czech- 
oslovakia are being depopulated 





Switzerland.—Whole 


of Czechs and Jews. The Czechs 
are deported to Germany to pro- 
vide a cheap labor supply and to 
smash the growing, hostile op- 
position, while the Jews are be- 
ing expelled from the territory 
as part of the systematic policy 
of extermination, Thousands of 
German families are being 
brought into Czechia to escape 
the potent RAF. 

In the occupied zone of Czecho- 
slovakia, reports the “Reichsar- 
beitsblatt,” special Nazi squads 
are conscripting labor for the 
Reich. At the end of last May, 
120,000 Czechs, including many 
agricultural workers, had _ been 
deported to the Reich. 

During the war activities in 
the West the deportation ‘of the 
Czechs was speeded up, in order 
to replace the German workers 
who were called up for military 
service. In Prague the number 
of Czech workers deported by the 
end of July is estimated at from 
250,000 to 300,000. 

With the workers recruited by 
the Germans in Slovakia, it is 
estimated that the number of 
Czechoslovaks working in Ger- 
many is about 400,000. 

The campaign to wipe out all 
traces of Czech national culture 
is also being intensified. After 
the November riots of last year, 
which were provoked by the 
Nazis, Reich Secretary of State 
Frank ordered the closing of all 
establishments of Czech higher 
learning for a period of three 
years. 

Now, this November, one year 
after the riots, the Nazis are 
gradually shutting the Czech 
-high schools. The gymnasiums 
(a combination of high school 
and junior colleges) have been 
ordered closed in six cities, 
while normal schools were or- 
dered closed in four. 

Hand in hand with this has 
gone the imprisonment of the 
youth leaders. The leaders of the 
Boy Scout movement in Prague 
have been arrested, and mass ar- 
rests have taken place among the 
Boy Scouts in the country. 

The particular offense of the 
Boy Scouts was the staging of 
Masaryk memorial services 
throughout the land on the third 
anniversary of the death of the 
founder of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, 











By ROBERT J. WATT 


International Representative, 


American Federation of Labor 


any discussion of the men who are leading 
Great Britain’s heroic 

front one hears the name of Ernest Bevin, the 

slabor leader. Bevin stands next to Churchill 

in responsibility and power in this greatest crisis 

of the British Empire. 
For six months now 

of Labor and National 


defense on the home 


Bevin has been Minister 
Defense. In the recent 
Cabinet reorganization in which Chamberlain 
went out, Bevin became a member of the War 
Cabinet and one of the most important figures 
in Britain. Many persons regard Bevin as 
the man most likely to succeed Churchill as 
Prime Minister when the latter has completed 
his task. 


he scored an 
cussions, 


What manner of man is this Bevin? What 
of his background, his character, his achieve- RNEST B 
ments? Ernest Bevin is well known to the labor leader. 


movement in the United States as a prominent 
British labor leader who was for many years 
general secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers Union. In 1915 he came to the United 
States as a delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress to the American Federatién of 
Labor convention of that year. 
* * * 

H's biography reads almost like a Horatio Al- 

ger success story. Bevin was born in a lit- 
tle village near Bristol, England, fifty-nine years 
ago. At the age of eleven he began to earn his 
living as a farm worker. Later he went to the 
city of Bristol. He became a street car con- 
ductor and after that a truck driver. In 1909, 
when he was eighteen years of age, he was elected 
a minor official in the Bristol local of the Dockers 
Union. That was the beginning of his real ca- 
reer as a labor leader. 

By 1920 Bevin was spokesman for all the Dock- 
ers of Britain when their claim for higher wages 
came before a Royal Commission. His masterly 
exposition earned for him the title “Dockers’ 
K.C.” Bevin was more than an able advocate; 
he was a bold and creative organizer. He led ers.” 
the movement which resulted in 1933 in 
tablishment of a closely knit labor organization 
of over 500,000, the Transport and General 
Workers Union, of which he became general sec- 
retary. 

A union membership of half a 


but never lets 


grasp of fact 
bargain when 


leader and is 
larity. In 


He believes 


of industry a 
labor. 

When Churi 
ship last 
sume the job 
power. 


more rapidly, 


said. 
His first ste 


million in all he 
sorts of trades—from dock work to rayon manu- 
facture—means a full-time job, but Bevin has 
not confined his activities to his own union. 

He was elected a member of the General Coun- 
cil of the British Trades Union Congress, serv- 
ing as its chairman in 1937. He has been one 
of the outstanding leaders in the International 
Transport Workers Federation, uniting the na- 
tional organizations of road, rail, sea and air 


to 
publi 


that 


sure thei 


speech 





neither 


Bevin, Britain’s Labor Chief, 
Organizes War on Slavery 


transport wor 

He has played a prominent part in the inter- 
national labor 
was responsible for the adoption of an interna- 
tional labor convention designed to secure greater 
safety from accidents for dock workers. In 1936 


negotiations 
sulted in the adoption of a series of international 
labor conventions dealing with the better protec- 
tion of seamen. 


come his judgment. 
tor, he makes a powerful speech, with a sound 


1937, when the 
went on strike at the time of the coronation un- 
der the leadership of a committee which Bevin 
believed to be inspired by Communists, he “sacked 
the lot” and negotiated terms of settlement. 


to get those v 


the es- “If we have 


is not done for 
being of our men and the salvation of the world,” 


vested 
could be allowed to stand in the way of maximum 
production for 
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kers of over a score of countries. 


conferences in Geneva. In 1929 he 


even greater triumph in the dis- 
and bargaining that re- 


* * * 


EVIN looks the part of a labor 


He has the sturdy body, pugnacious 
jaw and large head of a man who likes a fight 


his enjoyment of the struggle over- 
Although not a polished ora- 


s and a telling method of exposi- 


tion, and he can drive a shrewd and diplomatic 


representing workers. 


He realizes the responsibility of his job as 


always prepared to risk unpopu- 
busmen of London 


in order and discipline and wants 
irtues honored in the organization 
s well as in the organization of 


‘hill took over the British premier- 
Spring he asked 


Ernest Bevin to as- 
of organization of Britain’s man- 


Bevin consented, providing there would 
be “no half measures, no red tape, no shilly-shal- 
lying and, above all, no tricking of the work- 


to ask our men to give up privi- 


leges here and there, to turn around their ships 


we will take steps to see that it 
profit, but for the safety and well- 


p as Minister of Labor was to get 


full power to mobilize, control, transfer and train 
workers of every kind and in every place so as 


r most effective 
as a Cabinet 


use. In his first 
member he declared 
interest nor private profit 


war purposes. On that basis, he 
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“ 


House majority leader Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts 
who sought Congressional 
adjournment this week but 
defeated when a bloc of 
Democrats joined the G.O.P. 
against the motion. Congress 
must legally adjourn Jan. 2. 


AFL Paid 21 
Millions in 
Benefits in 1939 


NEW ORLEANS.—In the cal- 
endar year 1939, $21,695,204 was 
paid by American Federation of 
Labor national and international 
unions to their members in out 
of work disability, pension, death 
and sick benefits, the AFL Ex- 
ecutive Council reported to the 
60th annual convention here. 

The council explained that this 
great sum did not, however, cover 
the total amount paid by all na- 
tional and international organiza- 
tions and local unions during the 


year. 
“It represents,” the council 
said, “the amount paid by na- 


tional and international organiza- 
tions and other organized units 
which reported to the AFL.” 

Many local unions chartered 
by organizations affiliated with 
the federation and Federal labor 
unions, chartered directly by the 
AFL, have established funds out 
of which benefits are paid locally. 

In addition strike benefits were 
paid by local organizations which 
do not appear in this report. 

“Therefore, it is apparent that 
the total amount set forth in this 
report benefits re- 
present the grand total and that 
several millions of dollars paid by 
organizations not reporting should 
be added thereto.” 

The council that the re- 
port also revealed 1,264,428 mem- 
bers working a five-day week and 
760,545 enjoying with 
pay. 
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By TED POSTON 

(CLAUDE McKAY, poet and novelist, was one 

of the first Negro intellectuals to visit the 
Soviet Union. A young radical and author of 
“Tf We Must Die,” one of the most militant 
poems in the English language, McKay was 
received with open arms in the U.S.S.R. in the 
early Twenties and feted as few Negroes have 
been before or since. 

But McKay was not at ease in the Soviet 
Union, he revealed years later in his auto- 
biography. He felt that he was being treated 
as an oddity, as a rather surprising proof of 
the Party’s claim that Negroes really didn’t 
have tails. He found the Soviet leaders woe- 
fully misinformed on the “Negro Question,” 
but curtly unwilling to alter their opinions on 
the word of a mere American who happened to 
be a Negro. McKay became slightly skeptical 
of the comrades and their plans for the black 
masses. 

This skepticism increased during his years 
of association with Soviet emissaries in France, 
London, Morocco and other points of his Euro- 
pean and African vagabondage. It returned to 
these shores with him in the early Thirties 
when he came home to Harlem again. And 
after six years of observing the party manip- 
ulations in Manhattan’s Black Belt—the vici- 
ous assauits on Negro leaders and organiza- 
tions one year, the courting and attempted 
seduction of these same leaders the next, the 
rather revolting use of interracial sex rela- 
tions as a political weapon, the cynical inter- 
pretation of all Negro problems through the 
eyes of the Soviet Foreign Office—McKay. was 
no longer skeptical. He was convinced that 
the Communist Party—and the Negro intel- 
lectuals it controlled—were the most vicious 
forces in Negro community life. And he has 
expressed that conviction in “Harlem: Negro 
Metropolis.”’* 

ca co * 

O intelligent Harlemite will quarrel with 

McKay on his carefully-documented in- 
dictment of the Communists. And few au- 
thors have so fully recorded their undercover 
activities in Dark Manhattan. McKay drags 
into the light the seldom-discussed phases of 
this activity—the wholesale marriage of 
practically all of the party-sponsored “Negro 
leaders” to white women, the Gestapo-like ac- 
tivities of these white party mates, and the 
resentment of the Negro women party mem- 
bers to these party-sponsored “marriages.” 

He comments quite truthfully: “By its ar- 
dent proselytizing, it’ (the C. P.) has mili- 
tated against the normal development of 
friendly relations between colored and white 
* HARLEM: NEGRO METROPOLIS. Claude 

McKay. E. P. Dutton and Co. $3. 
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A scene from the Harlem race riots of several years ago. 
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e Claude McKay’s Book Sees Negroes’ 


© “Way Out” in Economic Segregation 


people. People do not want inter-racial friend- 
ships thrust down their throats like a purge.” 

But McKay will find less agreement in Har- 
lem when he allows his own just indignation 
at the Communists to extend to all whites, 
especially Socialists and liberals, and to an 
attack on practically all efforts at inter-racial 
cooperation. For McKay expresses the belief 
that the Negro masses will thwart the Com- 
munists (and their hand-picked intellectuals) 
only by segregating themselves, forming their 
own all-Negro organizations and pursuing 
their own destiny within the confines of their 
own committees. In short, he believes that 
segregation, enforced or voluntary, is essen- 
tial to the economic, social and political de- 
velopment of the race in America. 

The Communists alone did not bring McKay 
to this conclusion. He, and a growing number 
of Negro intellectuals, have advocated such a 
course for years. McKay expressed this opin- 
ion in his 1937 autobiography, “A Long Way 
From Home,” but at that time he did not ad- 
vocate such absolute separatism. 

He even expressed doubts that the Negro 
masses themselves desired it. But now he is 
convinced that such is their desire. He claims 
to detect an instinctive realization on their 
part that their economic, social and political 
lot can only be improved by accepting the fact 
of segregation, admitting that it is necessary 
and desirable, and by striving to make the 
most of their restricted status within the con- 
fines of their poverty-ridden communities. To 
do this is to become strong, he says; to con- 
tinue to fight against segregation which most 
Negroes regard as the acceptance of an infe- 
rior status) is to dissipate the Negro’s 
strength in a hopeless effort. 

% * * 

HIS theory leads McKay to some confus- 

ing conclusions in a book which has many 
brilliant passages. Especially in the field of 
labor. He advocates the formation among Ne- 
gro workers, for instance, of an organization 
patterned on the United Hebrew Trades, and 
yet he bitterly attacks as “Socialist” the one 
Negro trade union body which has attempted 
to emulate the United Hebrew Trades—the 
Negro Labor Committee. He heatedly assails 
the role of the Negro intellectual in thwarting 
the legitimate aims of the Negro masses, yet 
the only successful trade union leader he cites 
is A. Phillip Randolph, an intellectual and 
a Socialist, and one who was aided by white 
intellectuals and Socialists in forming his all- 
Negro Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

But even more disturbing, im his advocacy of 
his all-Negro theory, the author exalts a ques- 
tionable group of “popular leaders” like the 


late Abdul Sufi Hamid and Ira Kemp and con- 
jures up 


their destruction at the hands of a 








fictitious alliance of Communists, Negro intel- 
lectuals and real trade union leaders. The 
plain fact is that the two job-boycott leaders 
in 125th Street were victims of their own 
vices. Sufi, an open anti-Semite (McKay de- 
clares that he was not anti-Semitic, but only 
“anti-Jewish”) often urged his followers to 
“meet a Jew on the street, pull out his tongue 
and spit down his throat. He also negotiated 
with the Friends of New Germany, the early 
Nazi Bundsmen, for the formation of a Black 
Legion to carry on his crusade. 

Kemp, organizer of the Harlem Labor 
Union, Inc., not only made no attempt to im- 
prove the working conditions of his Negro 
members in the 125th Street stores, but he 
also shook down their white employers and 
forced the bosses to join the “union” and 
pay “dues” along with their exploited employ- 
ees. It is possible that McKay did not know 
these facts about either of these “popular 
leaders,” but he is quite uncritical in his treat- 
ment of them in other ways. This treatment is 
in keeping with his theory. The organized la- 
bor movement discriminates against Negroes, 
he contends, so Negroes should form their own 
unions and withdraw from the organized trade 
union movement. And if their leaders are 
corrupt, then what about George Scalise and 
other white leaders? 

» * 1K 

NE has the impression though that McKay 

was attracted to Kemp and Sufi by their 
“color,” their dramatic escapades. For 
throughout his book, the colorful, bizarre and 
spectacular characters of Harlem seem to at- 
tract the eye of the poet. There are Father 
Divine and Faithful Mary in all their glory, 
for instance. There is Marcus Garvey, the 
dyanmic Back-to-Africa leader. Madame Fu 
Futtam, the occultist; Reverend Becton, the 
foppish evangelist, and a score of others. And 
when McKay writes of them, they step from 
the pages of his book. And his poetic de- 
scription of the Black Ghetto in the early pas- 
sages, its lights and shadows, its amazing 
contrasts, its threadbare gentility and abject 


poverty, is unrivaled in any previous vol- 
ume. 
It is because of these chapters—and the 


searching analysis of the Communists—that 
one finds McKay’s later advocacy of segre- 
gation as a solution of the Negro problem 
a bit confusing and disappointing. Surely 
there is need for greater group organization 
among Negroes. There are particular and 
peculiar problems which Negroes can only 
solve for themselves. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that Negroes must ignore the 
larger problems so directly related to their 
own difficulties and spurn the assistance of 
similarly-situated groups in their efforts to 
improve the lot of all workers. 

McKay does not stand alone in his advoc- 
acy of segregation for Negroes however. W. 
E. B. DuBois and other prominent Negroes, 
have reached similar conclusions in recent 
years after decades of opposing any compro- 
mise with the question. Undoubtedly the stu- 
pid manipulations of the Communists, the oft- 
proved insincerity of other radicals and lib- 
erals, and the seeming the 
fight have contributed to this development. 
But the vast majority of Negroes still regard 
themselves as Americans. And to accept seg- 


hopelessness of 


regation from their fellow-Americans as an 
unopposed and desirable status would be an 
admission that they are less deserving than 
others of the seldom-received benefits of De- 


mocracy. 
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Its records show the following: 
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the world. Our standard of liv- 
And yet—these figures show that distance 
nited States are not paid enough lives. 
we have learned to boast of We are 
this means, it is necessary to by necessity. 


lf money is absolutely worthless. 


By Horace M. Kallen 


> * money income is what is 
ers. Our 

mers, 
consumers we live our live 
between 


consumers 
we are consumers by nature, but we are producers only 





food, clothing, shelter, entertainment, health, growth, 
liberty and happiness. 


x » * 


paid to us as produc- 
what for 
As producers we earn our livings; as 
Most of us find a great 
livings and living our 


real income is we exchange it 


earning our 


because we are born that way; 


Nobody can live without consuming; 


everybody can, and some do, live without producing. 





Fifteen out of 100 families were business 


Twenty-five out of 100 of total family income went to 


them. 





ANSAS CITY, Missouri.—Co-operatives have been 

founded to reduce the cost to the consumer of 
nearly every product used on a large scale. These have 
ranged from galoshes to electric light bulbs. And some 
of the stories are thrilling ones, especially the tales of 
how the Swedish co-ops brok the international cartel 
monopoly formed by the General Electric to regulate 
the prices of electric bulbs. 

There is little surprise then to read of a cooperative 
oil well, and a cooperative oil refinery. Nearly all of 
this gigantic endeavor was completed and running with- 
in a year. 

Co-op oil well No. 3 came in last week at the co-op 
field near Laton, Kansas, and well No. 4, now being 
drilled, is down 2,600 feet. 

Oil from the co-op wells, owned by the Cooperative 
Oil Producing Association, is piped through 
owned pipe lines to the $850,000 co-op refinery at Phil- 
lipsburg, Kansas. Refined fuels are shipped from the 
co-op refinery in co-op transports to co-op bulk plants 
and service stations and thence to the gas tanks of the 
consumers who own the entire process of oil production 
and distribution. 


co-op- 


The path of the oil co-operative was not an easy one. 
In its success it has broken the grip of the powerful 
Standard Oil. When the Co-op announced its plans for 
producing and refining oil, the powerful companies 
swung into action. A bill was passed in the Kansas 
legislature giving the Governor power to limit the pro- 
duction and refinement of crude oil. The co-ops went 
ahead. When it became apparent that they would suc- 
ceed, the Governor clamped down, utilizing his 
strictive and allotting oil quotas. A mighty 
swell of protests, letters and telegrams soon forced the 
Governor to change his mind. The fact that it was near 
to election seems to have been a potent factor. 


re- 
powers 


A test of No. 3 well’s potential production showed 
a potential of 2.385 barrels of high grade crude oil 
every 24 hours. 


families. 


Co-op Oil ————_ 











The value of money is measured by what it buys. When 
a little money buys a great many things of good qual- 
ity and in sufficient quantity, money may be dear, but 
the standard of living that goes with it, is high. When 
a great deal of money buys few things of poor quality 
and small quantity, money may but the 
standard of living is low. 


be cheap 


Countries like Germany, Russia or Italy, where even 


before the War, and now more so than ever, a great 


deal of money buys a few things of poor quality, in 
small quantity, are eager to get hold of the money 
of countries like the United States or England, where 





a little money buys many things of good quality, in 
sufficient quantity. They call this money valuta. It 
represents abundance, while by comparison, their own 


money represents scarcity. 


Broadly speaking, the free countries are countries of 





abundance, the totalitarian countries are countries of 
scarcity. But what are we to believe of a conception 
of abundance where mo , incomes can’t keep 
up the American stand: g? 

Most of us think of our incomes in terms of money; 


inherit this money, or win it ir 


unless we some gamble, 
or steal it, or find it, we get it by working for it. 
sila at is ‘des an Aa sete tow Ws ese, te 
aware how important it is to him to have and to hold 
a job; we think of “unemployment” as a disaster and 











we insist on every man’s and every nherent 
“right to work’—not the right to | right 
to work. 

For the work we perform, we receive wages or sal- 
aries in money. We do not take into consideration w 
this money will buy, but say we get wages if 
the number of dollars large wages if 
the number of dollars is small 

Ye ntil S 1 llars net? we aeol . 
them for go veil +1 e Refer a 

Mor st circul 1 \ . 

é hang E ( ther ( lwavs 
listinguisne / and re ( 

M ne income s ne 4 isu} ir ar g \ 
it Ss W at we A \ I arning « y ys 
Real income is what we measure our spendings bj 
t l VI we \ I ves 
We yur wages , Ss, | lie 
money i! Y b evel ASé i 1“ 
becomes real incor ynlv when we it 








Most of us work at our jobs because we must, not 
because we want to. 

As our working conditions go, work is no joy to 
us, and leisure no liberty. We all of us work in the 
hope that some day we might have saved. sufficient in- 
come to be,able to stop working. We look up to those 
who have succeeded in doing this and made themselves 
of the leisure Such people need not 
idle class. They may be as busy as workers, 
and busier; they may get tired workers and 
tireder. But they are members of the leisure class. 

They are members of the leisure class because their 
hey choose, not activities they 
are forced to accept; because, as chosen, their activi- 
free activities. In performing them they are 
not working for their livings, but living their lives. 

How different is their position from the position 
of the millions who have stopped working not because 
they wanted and chose to, not because they were free 
to, not because they were able to live without working, 
but because they have lost their jobs, because they 
are “unemployed.” Nobody looks up to the unemployed 

to be like them. Yet as and 
workers they are different from leisure 

Both, the unemployed the 

unemployed can not continue 


members class. 


be 


an 


as as 


activities are activities t 


ties are 






citizens 
the 


ieisure 


and wants as 
no class. 


and class, live 
without working, but the 
to do so and the leisure class can. To survive as con- 
sumers the unemployed must again become 
the 
can consume 


We 


privileged status. 


producers; 
leisure class are free from this compulsion; they 
without producing. 

have seen that many Americans enjoy this 
Most of us belong to the cates 


+ 
not 


who are compelled to produce without 


consun 





the average American citizen, for the farmer, the blue- 
shirt and the white-collar worker, the days are taker 
up by production. 
For every one of them, daytime is work-time; used 
in earning a living. The whistle blows, the al 
clock rings, and millions of American men ar 
get out of bed, make a hurried toilet, wolf reak 
fast, and betake themselves to field or shop or factory 
or office. They go to work. They spend the entire day 
working. When the noon whistle blows and they go to 


lunch, they bolt their sandwiches and gulp their coffee 
as engineers refuel their engir 
In point of fact, they are not at all eating a 


they are,only stoking their bodies to restore the physi- 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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Election Results Analyzed 
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FD Vote Cut 


Issue, Not Foreign Policy 


By ALGERNON LEE 
may be worth while to analyze the results of the election, 


ie 


distinguishing the factors 


another, made the results what they are. 


One outstanding fact 
majority 


no excuse for factionist or 


it is significantly less than it was in 1936. 


would be a grave mistake. How 
is it to be explained? 


The first impulse is to regard 


it simply as a carry-over of the 
loss sustained by the supporters 
of the Roosevelt policies in the 


congressional elections two years 
ago. There was no mystery about 
the setback of 1938. That 
paign was fought almost wholly 
upon The New 
Deal had not fulfilled the extrava- 
gant hopes of those who had en- 
the 


cam- 


domestic issues. 





dorsed it at polls in 1952 a 
1936. 

Unemployment had been gre: 
diminished, 
and the work-week curtailed, and 


wage levels ri 


these gains for the wage-working 
class had not been counterbal 
anced by any serious Increase in 
the cost of living. The farmers’ 
conditions had been substantially 
improved by rising pric for 
their produce, and by measures 


which eased their burden of debt. 
The great masses of the popula- 
tion were thus decidedly bette 
off in 1937 than they had been at 
any time the autumn of 
1929. 
Yet 
mained 
and although the relief 
leviated the misery of 
ployed, their po ition was ne 
comfortable There 
Was also a the 
tinuance of large a 
involved rut 
other evil consequence 


f the 


since 
millions of workers re- 
without reg 


jobs; 


lat 

tem al- 
the unem- 
it he r 
nor secure, 
that 
relief on so 


feeling 


con- 
and 
s. The great 


measures of permanent social leg 


seale ous cost 


is { 
in the popular vote is very substantial—quite 
enough so to give him an authentic mandate and to leave 
obstructionist opposition—yet 

















by 3rdTerm 


which, aiding or offsetting one 


that, while Mr. Roosevelt’s 


To ignore this 













































had expected to be led straight 
into the Promised Land began to 
yearn for the fleshpots of Egypt. 

That was why the political tide 
turned against the administration 
in the congressional elections of 
1938, and we can hardly doubt 
that it would have turned against 
the head of the administration if 
he had been up for re-election, at 





that time. 

Since then economic conditions 
have improved—not only since 
the war began in Europe, bat 


even for ten months before that. 


We might have expected the ‘po- 
litical losses of 1938 to be at 
least fully restored in 1940. So 
far as the vote for members of 
cong 1 concerned, this is just 
what did take place; but so far 
as concerns the presidential vote, 


there was no such recovery. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s vote this year is hardly 
better than was the vote for his 
supporters in Congress two years 
ago. 
* ¥ x 

Ww" cannot escape the conclu- 

sion that the determining fac- 
tor here was the third-term is- 
sue—that at least a couple of mil- 
lion voters who approved the ad- 
ministration’s policies were un- 
willing to have any man serve 
more than eight consecutive years 
in the White House. But to say 
this to say also that the ad- 
ministration’s policies have this 
year received as overwhelming an 


endorsement as they did in 1936. 


islation—Labor Relations Act, So- But this raises another ques- 
cial Security Act, Housing Act, tion. Just what are the policies 
Ways and Hours A and other that have been so emphatically 
acts—had not yet had time to lorsed? Were the issues this 
show their full value. . . . 

how their full value (Continued on Page Six) 

All this brought on a mood of 


disillusion which was accentuated 
by the schism in labor. 


eer came the industrial re- 
late in 1937 


cession, starting la 











ment and holding companies showing assets of 
which controlled these operating but its gross revenue 
| companies, and which floated 000,000 or only 10%. 
stocks and bonds on the market. It wili take the 
Hopson was the principal share- several weeks, and 
holder of only one company, to fully trace the 
which, in turn, would control Prof 

majority shares in still others. a year to sum it 

Through this net of dummy “Electricity, for 


and lasting a full ye Unde 

these circumstances those who 
HERE’S a strange story being 
unraveled in New York's Fed- 


eral Court. The trial of Howard 
C. Hopson typifies an era of finan- 
cial buccaneering, of legal hocus- 
pocus, of speculation and tangled of a 
holding 
wiped out by the establishment of 


the Securities and Exchange Com- 


of books 
financial 


company structure, now safe, the 


mission panies. 





in 


companies which consisted merely 
Hopson’s 
tycoon 
able to siphon off profits through 
book expenses of the dummy com- 


company 


from an- 


Howard C. Hopson, former head If an operating 
of the Associated Gas and Elec- making huge profits, it would buy 
tric system, is being tried on “expensive” equipment 


charges of stealing $20,000,000 


regulation 


from the stockholders of his own stalling 

system. who would have wanted to reduce 
"For an initial investment of a rates, but now could not because 
few thousand dollars, and through the company would Show 

the manipulation of more than expenses, and providing 


200 dummy companies, with Hop- 
in his private company at the 
top of the pyramid, this “robber 
baron” able to control 
milk—S$800,000,000 assets. 
Through the 
device, Hopson was able to set up 
operating companies and manage- 


show they 


and legalize salary 


son 


was and 


holding company $6,942,570. Gross 


Frenzied Finance 


revenues 
$1,528,106, a return of 23%. 
1929, the system had pyramided 
$800,000,000, 


was $80,- 


web. 


ther Hopson company, thus fore- 
commissions 


government 
even months, 
It took 
Bernhard Ostrolenk nearly 
uv in his boek, 
Price or Profit.” 








high 
trans- 
actions for dummy companies to 
performed a function 
payments. 

In 1921, before Hopson acquired 
control, the system's assets were 
were 
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Excellent Cast Brings “Beverly Hills” to Broadway 








In Theatre Gild’s 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


This Week on the Stage 





HOLLYWOOD FAITH 
“BEVERLY HILLS,” by 
Starling and Howard J. Green, 
at the F 
A consummate cast on a be- 
autiful setting 


Hollywood folk. 


‘ult wood and the 
slton. 
etbeanbe ally 


ee Pe ie. ite : . 
has been as wife of the script 


Beside her is 


of the old 
who, having 
God” many times, 
(not entirely 
ment. Between 
thrusts herself the 


Chase, glorious sly 


writer too, and 
after the same 
least, Lois 

Claire), 


raham_ Lincoln) 
that her husband 
These featured 


cast. As the 





sembled for this play of the home 
Lunn life and business intrigues of the 
; 3eing of Holly- 
films, it is especi- 
y strong on females. 
Helen Claire, as the sweet young 


a creature of charm and beauty. 
Violet 
coyly plundering as the favorite 
silent 

seen 


spiritual) 


the serpent in this fool’s paradise. 
You see, her husband is a script 
both men are 
assignment. At 
Strickland (Ina 
having hez 
Todd drove on her 
is determined 
shall graduate 
from writing juveniles. 

females by no nurse of 
means complete the talent in the 
living newspaper— __¢] 
the Hollywood reporter, the man- be 


There is 
writer; she is 
Heming, 


picture days 
“Susan and 
is in quest of 
fulfil- 
them there 
inimitable Ilka 
overacting as 


urd how Mary 


husband (Ab- at 





Maurice Evans and Helen Hayes in William Shakespear’s ““T'w elfth 
Night at the St. 


First Production of the Season 








HA ae 





Jame Theatre. 





t Hollywood children. 
Dx aid Oenslager’s set shows a 
arming room, with enough 
Ca Holly wood dis- 





curist—Enid Markey does a vivid play ] bookcase naturalls 

pan of continuous gabble. And opening to become a liquor closet. 

ee Doro Merande makes memorable A large window opens upon a 
Pantomimist Roy Davis the role of the constantly leaving flowery terraces, beyond which 


we cannot see but hear about a 
swimming pool, and _ oleander 
bushes where the former star of 
the silent films may work for her 
new movement. Altogether a de- 
lightful, and a typical, Hollywood 
theatre setting, fit-for the comedy 
of this resplendent cast. 





Money Economy 
SetsUp Categories 


(Continued from Page Five) 
cal energies which work has burned up. Then they 
hurry back to this work. They work until the five- 
o’clock whistle blows, and their work-day is over. 


— H now stops being merely a producer and_ be- 
consume! He stops 


comes a earning and makes 


ready to begin the spending of what he earns. He 
cleans up, change his work clothes to his human 
clothes. When he sits down for his evening meal, it 
is not at a drug-store counter or in front of a dinner 


pail or in the factory cafeteria, but at the family 
table, spread with a clean cloth, with decent china, and 
shining silver and perhaps flowers. Now he 
chews his food and savors his drink, instead of bolting 
them. He does not hurry. Surrounded by company, 
by wife and children or friends, his eyes and ears and 
mind are nourished as he eats. At breakfast, at lunch, 
he was only an animal, feeding; only a machine refuel 
ing, only eating to live. Now this is no longer the 
numan 


tastes and 





case. Now he is a human being enjoying a 
meal. 

It cannot be said now that he is merely eating to live. 
It would be truer to say that he is living to eat. When 
he eats only to When he 
lives only to eat, he is but a parasitical consumer. But 
and livi ing to eat 
in which the 





, he is merely a producer. 
when in his daily life, eating to live 
are one and the same acti 
ends and the means are interchangeable, 


ty; an activity 
then he is a 


whole and wholesome human being, an integrated per- 
sonality, who is no longer compelled, by circumstances 
over which he | no control, t plit up into two sepa- 
rate and distinct functio of producing and consum- 
ing. 


And as his eating is split up, so are all working men’s 
activities and interests. He is a divided soul, with 
a day life and a night life. In his day life he 
night life he is mostly 
little or nothing 


is mostly producer; in hi 


consumer. And the two lives have 
in common 

Obviously y, this split of the most 
Americans | into day life and night life, 
living and 
a forced and 


personal lives of 
earning a 
living a life, producer and consumer, is 
innatural thing. It is a result of the 


enormous extension and complication of our machine 
economy. This hi 1 and subdivided labor, so 
that a commodity like a pair of shoes or a suit of 





clothes, which used to be made by one man working 
with tools that he himself 1 and could carry 
on his back, is now made by hundreds of men, work- 
ing with their 


size that somebody else owns. 


owner 


tools a hundred times weight and 


The division « labor has brought about the de- 
humanization of th« orer, so that it is no longer 
the human being who is the tailor or the shoemaker; 
it is the factory that makes the whole pair of shoes 
or the whol it of clothes. The human being is 
transformed from wol in practising a craft as 
an artist practises |} art or a professional man his 
profession, into ‘ nachine tender He is no 
longer the master ¢ h jloyment or his tools 
or his destiny. 

As a produce) wn of forces which he 
cannot face alone a e does not understand, 
forces that mn ‘ and now discharge him, 
now pay him i ‘ now drive him from the 
factory. Totalit i these fore ibso- 
Jute, and the hun beit nothing but a machine- 
tending producer, It chains him to his day life and 
robs him of h nig life. ree economics at least 
do not aim thus to | ilize and enslave human be- 
ings, but t the ame. 

(To be ¢ li l newt a ; ele) 


BevinOrganizes 
War on Slavery 


(Continued from Page Four) 


said, he would ask his people “to work like hell” 


to save the lives of the men in the fighting 

forces, 

— is a leader of broad understanding who 
sees the relationship between world problems 


and the problems of labor, In hi 


as Minister of Labor he aid that “one of the 


initial speech 


functions of my job is to try to lay the foun- 


dations of a new international labor order.” And 
he added: “This is not the time for coining 
phrases. It is the time for grim struggle to see, 
when victory is won, the seeds of future war shall 
not be sown in the settlement of the peace.” 


His interest in international affairs comes from 


his recognition of the effect of world develop- 


ments-upon the lives of the masses of wage earn- 
ers. In an address before the Oxford Manage- 
, 


ment Congress this year he stressed the impor- 


tance of the International Labor Oreanization 


asa Iwark for democratic labor movements 


“We have 


continued to insist,” he said, “that 


the International Labor Organization shall pro- 
ceed with as much work as it possibly can, that 


it shall be shall 


held together thoseedemocratic trade union move- 


maintained intact and that it 
ments which exist throughout the world.” 
It was the determination of Bevi 


trade unionists which forced Britain to stand 
Stalin 
world 
Hitler. 


Lowlands, 


against further appeasement even when 


dismayed the decent people throughout the 
by signing with his avowed arch-enemy, 


When the Nazis broke 


3evin and British labor did not waste time com- 


through the 


} 


plaining against Chamberlain’s mistakes. They 


grimly vowed “Britons never will be slaves” and 


gave their best leaders to the Churchill coali- 


tion. 


_. wholehearted loyalty the British work- 


ave waived many of the protections 
which they won by long struggle and effort and 
agreed, for the duration of the emergency, to 
give their all for the common defen They have 
done so because they know the need, because they 


realize the terrible alternatives and because they 


are utterly confident in the integrity of Ernest 
Bevin and his associate 

Ernest Bevin has earned the fear of some, 
the love of many, the respect of all. He sees in 
the struggle for Britain a 
for the efeat of Nazism and Fascism 
but equally for the growth of ! 


real hope, not merely 





complete d 
a new order for the 
people of Britain and the world. 

Bevin believes that humanity cannot accept 
lavery from a Hitler or a Stalin or a Mussolini, 
whatever the cost of freedom and liberty may be. 
He believes that the present struggle for liberty 
emancipation of the workers of 
conc 


he world and lead to the establishment of a 


true fraternity of equality and justice among 
the people of the world, 


Roosevelt Vote Cut byThirdTerm 


Issue, Not by Foreign 





Policy 





(Continued from Page F ive) and very many opponent fected o dential vote 
year tt a a Lose Q New Deal favor a foreign if not the vote for members of Con- 
viousl ‘ er ted against all form eress, 

The 1 , ria? m If tl inal be correct, we 
dential mUuUSLE CO it j ema 
almost W ou H of these two ‘issu jority of the people—a majority 
mest pe i count ; r most in determ larger tk b 
called 40 el ( ? TI ‘ ‘ I de 
the N DD t rob to b found clared fon eN ] ( 
for it witl fac hat, as the nit faultle ‘ n let 
issue vert n, the Re licar vun but asa li ri etic ) 

New Deal iS as 1 vay from the isolationist posi proved and extended as time gor 
as it ad 1 even tried to vie wit! oO al i neq " ] 
but at the same time { ‘ tration in favori ( l ! lare 
had to pa ( ( foreigr yolicy. TT: for i 

tion’s for« I ‘ arty at wo! ther t 

To Social De im people ce 1 say ( I ! hen 
sented rie ul \ t nha ere I I ( 
the domest t ¢ ] hat n questi« itk 
icles a De ere Wa not ! t 
of the one p2 ffere nd that hat tr ( 
and human: ! B t ticallv ‘ he dec ed +} { 
all the vote t t Very he New Deal is e, con ( ) 
many isolationists ar te cated |} the i of the third 
of social and lab legislation, term. The latter, however, af- thar I ‘ j } { 





Minton 
Loses in 
Indiana | 


(Continued from Page Three) 
ing 1,078. 

Roger Babson, on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket, received 1,147 votes. 

HAVERHILL, Mass.—In this 
first city in America to be 
cally captured by the 
the vote for the 


politi- 
Socialist 
minor partic 
was as follows: 


Thomas, Socialist 45 
Browder, Communist 73 
Babson, Prohibition . 22 
Aiken, S. L. P. 13 


Before the war and women’s 
suffrage, the Socialist vote 

aged over 8,000. 

ceived 10,730 votes. 


aver- 





Roosevelt re- 


The extent of disfranchisement 
under the poll tax prevalent in 
the South can be seen from the 
following 


Though 


figures: 
Alabama has 
same number of inhabitants as 
Minnesota, only 207,100 voted in 
Alabama, to 1,044,500 in Minne- 
ota, 
Other 
having a ] 
lations, and the i of those 
who voted this year, 


about the 


figures, ge ded states 
+a) 
tel 


proxima Vy ¢ 1al p pu- 


follow: 


South Carolina 86,400 


Maryland 614,400 
Georgia 282,100 
Wisconsin 1,365,300 
Texa 1,044,500 


California 2.958.200 
Mississippi 100,300 
Kansa 814,300 
Since electoral votes are based 
on the number of Congressional 
representatives, which in turn, is 
based on population, these South- 
ern states are permitted the same 
number of states of 
equal proportion in the North 


votes as 





NEW LEADER CRITIC 
IN THEATRE FORUM 


Beginning Monday, Nov. 25, 
at 8:15 p. m., Joseph T. Ship- 
ley, author and lecturer on 
the theatre, and drama critic 
of The New Leader, will take 
part in a new half-hour radio 
broadcast, Footlight Forum, 
weekly over WMCA. 

The Footlight Forum every 
week will present a group of 
professional writers on the 
theatre, from the Second 
Nighters, who cover the stage 
for national weeklies, month- 
lies, and syndicates. With oc- 
casional guests from the other 
side of the footlights, they 
will discuss the current plays 
informally, in spontaneous and 
unrehearsed presentation of 
their ideas about things good 
in the theatre. 

Mr. Shipley will appear 
every week on the Forum; as 
will also Paul Shinkman, writ- 
er on the theatre for the Cen- 
tral Press in America and for 
the British Drama League. 
The others on the first pro- 
gram, next Monday, are Thyra 


Samter Winslow, nationally 
known author, with King Fea- 
tures, and L, L. Stevenson, 


veteran volumnist of the Bell 
Syndicate. 


In the Ballet Russe 


scene, above, 
Theatre. 


“Graduation Ball” 
be seen at the 5ist St. 





is one of the 
These days, S. Hurok is present- 


popular Ballets to 


ing the original Ballet Russe for an indefinite stay this year. 














BETTE DAVIS IN "THE 
LETTER" AT STRAND 

Warner Bros.’ production of 
W. Somerset Maugham’s “The 
Letter”, starring Bette Davis, 
opens at the New York Strand 
Theatre today. Described by Mr. 
Maugham as a_ picturization 
which “captured the mood _per- 
fectly”, “The Letter” features 
Herbert Marshall, James Ste- 
phenson, Frieda Inescort and 
Gale Sondergaard under the di- 
rection of William Wyler. How- 
ard Koch wrote the screenplay 
and Max Steiner the music. 


"BITTER SWEET" ON 
MUSIC HALL SCREEN 

Heading a gala holiday pro- 
gram, Jeanette MacDonald and 
Nelson Eddy, in a screen version 
of Noel Coward’s gay musical 
success, “Bitter Sweet,” is now 
at the Radio City Music Hall. 

A light-hearted holiday stage 
spectacle produced by Florence 
Rogge and titled “In the Blue” is 
with the 
film operetta to complete the big 
Thanks 


being presented along 


giving program. 


"TIN PAN ALLEY” 
ON ROXY SCREEN 
“Tin Pan Alley”, the 
eth Century-Fox musical comedy 
Alice Faye and Betty 
Grable, is the new screen feature 
Roxy Theatre. 
A new Roxy presentation head- 


Twenti- 
starring 
at the 


Desy Arnaz recently fea 
ured in the 
comedy show, “Too Many Girls” 


lining 
t Broadway. musical 
on the Roxy stage. 


PANTOMIMIST 

Roy Davis, pantomimist extra- 
ordinary, returns to 
Strand 
after successful 
ances in Rey Theatres 
out the country. Mr. Davis mim- 
ics his way through a couple of 


Broadway 
and the 
ticular, 


Theatre, in par- 
appear- 


through- 


neat impersonations, his whole 
ict being a miracle of timing. 





despite the fact that only about 
one-tenth of the adults vote it 
the South. 





MATINEE TODAY, 2:30 


5ist St. Thea. Ges 


S. HUROK presents the Original 


BALLET RUSSE 


COL. W. DE BASIL, Director General 
COMPANY OF 150—SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


TONIGHT, 8:30 


EVES., INCL. SUN. $1.10 to $3 
MATS. SAT. & SUN., $1.10 to $2.75 

















TOM’W EVE. (Sun., Nov. 24) 


EATS NOW 


S. HUROK presents 





CARNEGIE HALL 


“RUBINSTEIN 


sii ieee Ay Schubert, —. 


Aibeniz, de 
BOX OFFICE 





THIS MONDAY EVE. (Nov. 25) 


3rd — Hurok c arnegie Hall Series 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


SEATS NOW 





CARNEGIE HALL - 





with ERNEST 
TRUEX ‘ 


LYCEUM, 45th St. E. 


SAM H. HARRIS presents 
The New Comedy Hit 


‘George Washington Slept Here’ 


by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN & MOSS HART 


JEAN 
DIXON 


of B’way — Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


me" ANDERSON 


SUNDAY EVG., DEC. 1 - 


Seats Now 








DUDLEY 


DIGGES 











WINTER GARDEN 





OLSEN and JOHNSON’S 





“Another riotous evening. The folks were boisterously happy.” 


B’way & 50th St. — Evenings %:38. 
Mats. Sat 


N HK WW 


Mantle, News 


and Wed., $1.10 - $2.20 





“On Foreign Newsfronts” 


Is Latest March of Time 


Issue at Embassy Newsreel Theatre 


“On Foreign Newsfronts,” the 
latest issue of the March of Time 
at the Embassy Newsreel Theatre, 
shows for the first time the com- 
plete story behind the work of 
U. S. newspaper correspondents 
in covering the war in Europe... 
and how they manage to over- 
come the handicap of rigid cen- 
sorship. 

In this latest issue, March of 
Time gives movie-goers a chance 
to see the men who write the big 
Kk uropean news stories which they 
read in their papers every day 











see how they get the news ; 
and how they covered the first 

ear of World War II. 

The film « mpha izes and proves 
that America is today the only 
country in the world with a really 
free press ... And because the 
U. S. press is proud of its great 
heritage of freedom and always 
eager to publicize it, this issue 
should have appeal to all movie- 
voers., 

Supplementing this March of 
Time short are the latest world- 
wide news shots. 








“KNUTE ROCKNE" FILM 
AT PALACE THEATRE 
“Knute Rockney All-American,” 
film biography embodying drama, 
philosophy and romance, is at 
RKO Manhattan, 
Westchester neigh 


Bronx and 


borhood thea 





tre thi vee! is t principal 
Thanksyiving holiday attraction. 
Pat O’Brien i tarred » ft 

tory of Knute Rockne grea 
American football a from 
his early childhood in Norway to 


his tragic and untimel) death. A 
new comedy. Paievage A Bride 
Rockne-All 
Rose- 
mary Lane is starred in the first- 


run with George Reev playing 


accompanie “Kn 
American” at the ?p alace. 


the male lead opposite her, 


SERKIN EXCELS 
last Friday at 


In his concert 


Carnevie Hall, Rudolf Se. 
would have—if he had not done so 
already—established himself as 


one of our great masters of th 
piano. Not a technician in 
sense of displaying ! skill it 


pyrotechnics, in fireworks of t 








keyboat 
out affection, perbly. 
The progran rou ( vh 
1 crowded Wi 
vated eath, vo 
r1e( Moza ie Fanta 
and Fu ( najor, and 
Sor Gn Both of 
rou 1 Url) ippla eC; yu t 
Beet \} l >) I 
played t] £ ir , 1 H 
i the top of ( ) ( 
n ur it » enraptured a - 
i I] } e sym- 
phonic tones of tl impassioned 
piece. The Reger Variations and 
Fugue on a Then y Telemann 
is a long nd ymev lt ery 
ym po iti su 1 ! 
exhibited Serkir ( plete 
nical ¢ nand. R ( co 
mand oO 
idmiration ¢ i chniqu 
hee eni ne if nusie¢ 





WOMEN'S ORT CONTINUES 
ITS MAGNIFICENT EFFORTS 
FOR REFUGEES 

The local New York Chapters 
of the Women’s American Ort 
will meet at the Hotel Piccadilly 
November 
further 


on Tuesday afternoon, 


26, at 2 p. m., to plan 





ext on of the <tieth Anni- 
‘ Me hip Drive now 
be conducted by the National 


organization, 
The meeting will be under the 
ship of Mrs. Florence R. 
National Membership 
Chairman, and will be address 
} abello Tropp-Gres: 1% 





ss 
cnairma 
Dolowitz, 







ident of the organi- 
“i on, and Mrs. Clarence G. 
Bachrach, Chairman of the New 
Y Federation 
, Bachrach will 
diseu “Woman’s Place in Con- 


Brook ly n 


At present, ORT is not 
handling 


only 
readjust- 
ment for the emigrant and con- 
Internment 
its work 
of retraining thousands of refu- 
men— 
t institutions 


problems of 





ducting courses’ in 


Camps, but is continuing 


1 
( Vomel! as Weil as 





irope, preparing 
m or useful occupations in 


ndustry and agriculture of 
tries to which they mi- 


erican Ort 
Me vership Drive will culminate 

a gal: a to be held at the 
Hotel Astor on December 17, at 


vhich Lady Marley will be guest 
p PHILHARMONIC r 
So¥-MP°H.ON Y 


BARBIROLLI, 












Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Sunday Afternoon at 3:00 


RUBINSTEIN, 


Soloist: Pianist 
ERAHMS: ‘Academic Festival’Overture 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 4 
in G major 
DVORAK: “New World Symphony” 
Tickets: 50c, Tic, $1, $1.25 & $1.50 











(Se ay Piano) 





MARGH of TIM 


shows for the first time the 


L S. newspaper corre spondents in covering the 


complete story 


“FOREIGN 
NEWS FRONTS” 


behind the work of 


war in Eu rope. 


YLUS—42 WORLD NEWS EVENTS 


EMBASSY Newsreel Theatre 


50th St. & Radio City © 


72nd St. & Broadway @ 


Newark, N. J. 








=== Pa 








RADIO CITY 
MUSIC HALL 
50th Street & Sth Ave. 


i} 


MacDONALD - EDDY 


“BITTER SWEET” 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
i BiLUh” p hitly, 


\ IN rill 








TWO NE w mite ) 

{ 

“KNUTE | 

ROCKNE |; 

— ALL AMERICAN” 

PAT O'BRIEN - GALE PAGE 
RONALD REAGAN 


——and Happy 2nd Hit — 


{ 
ROSEMARY LANE i 
“Always a Bride” | 
{ 
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EPALACE iis 


° 














Alice Betty 
FAYE GRABLE 


TIN PAN 
ALLEY 


\ 20th Cent Fox Picture 


IN PERSON 


in Gala Variety Presentation 


DES! ARNAZ 


ttional Star of “Too Many Girls” 


ROXY 25 Oren Fak 
to1 P.M. 
Children 


7th AVE. & 50th ST. Always 15¢ 











THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
aard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 Mast 15th Street, New Yerk 
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Saturday, November 


SDF News 


The report of the 
will show a fine incre: 


stamps and literature and incre: 
Herman Miller, ab! 


from coast to coust for 


Claessens will tour the 


Jan. 2 to Jan. 9. he will 
a number of O 
to Chicago a 


also he made. 


PHILADE! PIA 
Memori: 
Simon Liteta, St lay, 


23, 1940 
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WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANC 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insw 

Society Owned and Ope 
by Workingn en 
100% Unionized 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annu 
for every $100.00 Insura 


Fire Losses Apprais ed Liberally 


Upon admission every me 


must make a deposit equal 
$100.00 of 





90 cents for every 


insurance. This deposit will } 


repaid in full upon withd 


For further information 
apply to the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 


New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2132 


Ask for booklet 62 


E NEW JERSEY 


anee 


rated 
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Order from your grocer this famous \ 7 
Russian tea known to millions as p. m.. at 





_“SWEE- Tot JCH- NEE TEA” 































if you prefer... 
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A FREE RAI 





25 Writers to Be at Rand 
School Authors’ Week 


NEW YORK CITY 





Week at the 


Vou > to Dec ) 
n 0 nany 
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German and 
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: Labor 
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Crawford’s Christmas Present to You! 


NCOAT 





GOVERCOATS 
THE FABRICS—Ficeces, Meltons, 
Tweeds, Diagonals, Herring. 
bones, Camel’s Hair. 


THE STYLES—Single-Breasteds, 
Double-Breasteds, Fly-Fronts, 
Raglans, Chesterfields, Ulsters. tive, 


THE SIZES—Regulars, Longs, 
Shorts, Stouts, Short-Stout 
Extra-Shorts, Stubs, Long- 
Stouts, Extra-Stouts, Extra- 
Longs. 


Longs. 








SUITS 
THE FABRICS—Tweeds, Shet- 


lands, Cheviots, Worsteds, Un- 
finished Worsteds, Serges, Cas- 
simeres, Herringbones, Plaids, b, 
Diagonals, Stripes. 
THE STvt —S—Drape, Conserva- 
ingle-Breasted, Double- 
Sport-Back. 
THE SIZES—Regulars, Longs, 
Stouts, Short-Stouts, 
Extra-Shorts, 
Stouts, Extra-Stouts, Extra- 


Breasted’ 


3» Shorts, 


Stubs, Long 








“Coats 


$A9> 





oe” VALUES 





DIRECT FROM MAKER 70 YOU 
° 


There’s a Crawford Store near you. Please consult 
your telephone directory for address... Open Evenings 


STOsse IN PRINCIPAL 

















THE NEW LEADER 


fascist writer, speaks on “Musso- 


lini and His Corporate State” 
Dec. 6, Councilman 


* * * 


S.D.F. Program on WEVD, Fri- 
Nov. 22, Jog 
Gassner on “The Great Dictator”; 


days, at 10.30 p. m., 


Nov. 29, Hattie K. 
‘The British Labor Pa 


Biya artz, 


Pivomen’s | Committee Reception 
Saturday, Dec. 17, 2 p. 
Guests of 
honor, Mrs. Alexander Kerensky 
Grzesinski. Ad- 


Proceeds to 


and Tea, 
m., at Rand School. 


ind Mrs, Daisy 
mission, 25 Cents. 
Refugee Fund. 
Gerhart Seger 
“Europe Yesterday, 
Tomorrow” at Women’s 
noon Classes, Monday, Nov. 25 
1:30 p. m. Esther 


at 3:30 p. m. 


* * * 


Banquet to celebrate the first 
Isidore Cohen 
Furriers Branch of the S.D.F. and 
activity in the 
Socialist movement of Comrade 
to be held on Satur- 
, at Beethoven Hall. 
Reservations are $2.25 per plate. 
For reservations, get in touch 
Secretary 


anniversary of the 
the 40 years of 


Wolf Weiner, 
day, Nov. 






with Joseph Goldberg 
*.f the Banquet Committee, at 31 
West 5lst St. 


* * 


The Midtown Cutters Branch 
Annual Ball, held Jast Saturday 
in Mecca Temple, was a huge suc- 
cess. About 1000 young people 
A large and handsome 
Journal was peng: and a con- 

iderable fund was raised for re- 


attended. 


lief and other purposes. 
* , * 


The Jewish Socialist 


brate the victory, 







St. and 7th Prominent 


Kers, concert 





Flatbush-Central Branch meets 
Tuesday, Nov. 26, 8:30 p. m., in 
Rutes, 849 Linden 








rome of 
I> } 


Bivd., Brooklyn. 








T n organized Boro P: 
Bre Thursday, Nov. D8, 
S:0U p. } oro) Park Labor 
Lyce St. and 14th Ave., 





Brookly n. 


he Group Fon Im, 














Future of Civil on 

S.D.F. Theat irty tickets are 
no " ale ivice Schwan 
nd | ele Yiddish A 
Theatre compa nan la 
‘Sender Blan} \ Sholom 
Aleic 1, Monday, Dec. 28. Tick- 
ts f rood ‘ ! l av 


Noted Persons 
To Attend WEVD 
Ce:ebration 
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SDF Women's Group to Hold 
Tea for Refugees, Dec. Md 
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Landsberg to Speak at 
ALP Club, Nov. 24 





Saposs to Speak at ILGWU 
Class Nov. aes Public Payee 


) s. recer 


Salvatore 
Ninfo; Dec. 138, August Claessens. 


speaks on 
Today, and 
After- 


Friedman's 
class in Public Speaking follows 


Verband 
and Workmen’s Circle organiza- 
tions, which organized the cam- 
paign for Roosevelt and Wallace 
among Jewish workers will cele- 
Monday, Nov. 
8:30 p. m., in Hotel Capitol, 


(Contirued from Page One) 
figure than Mussolini groveling at the feet 
of Hitler and 
arms. 
Threat to Anglo-Saxons 


3ut what of Hitler? His “new world order” 


hoping fer rescue through Nazi 


complete — on paper —what will be his next 
move? He must, of course, save his Italian 


This he may be 





partner from the Greek fiasco. 
expected to accomplish. The 
hope to stand up aga 


Greeks cannot 
inst a German advance, 
assisted by the Bulgarians. This move will not 
be long delayed. But behind Greece lies Turkey. 
Will Turkey fight when the Germans and Bul- 
garians move on Greece? Will Hitler stop at 
the Dardanelles, or will he move farther through 
Turkey into Syria, Iraq and to the Suez Canal? 
Can he move that far? Will the British be 
able to stop him? Will he dare extend his 
communications thousands of miles. to suffer, 
rerhaps, the fate of Marshal Graziani or worse? 
Events alone can answer these questions. 

Britain has tremendous tasks facing her, but 
no less diflicult are the tasks that Hitler has 
set himself and that Britain will place before 
him as she proceeds with the mobilization of 
her resources in men and material, and Amer- 
ican war plants move into mass production. 

In all this picture, Stalin continues to be 
“neutral.” On Molotov’s recent visit to Berlin, 
Moscow was assured that Germany would re- 
spect Russia’s loot in the Baltic States, Poland, 
Finland, and Bessarabia, provided Stalin con- 
tinued to play ball in the new and larger scheme 
of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis. As additional 
compensation Stalin was given a free hand in 
any Soviet moves through Persia and British- 
controlled lands toward the Indian Ocean and 
in India itself, and a promise of restoration to 
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Soviet Union Replaces Italy As 
Partner of Hitler’s War Machine 


lan regions of 
nscaucasia. 

sure Mosc ill do nothing to 
W Hitler’s plans. Stalin is no more 
o stop Hitler in the Balkans than is 


Russia of the Kars an 
Turkey, in former Rus 








ahl ; 

adie t 

Mussolini. the Dardanelles 

would com} glehold on Russia. 
= 





Moreove lin ly facilitate any 
moves maki for extension and prolongation 
of the war. Having helped start the war 
through his pact with Hitler in August, 1939 
Stalin’s only hope now is to do all he can to 
keep it going so that the rest of the world may 
perish in the flames wh#le the U.S.S.R. remains 
untouched. That is the meaning of Soviet 
“neutrality.” Mescow will stab Turkey in the 
back as soon as Berlin gives the order. The 
next victim to follow will be China after Stalin 
concludes the pact with Tokyo 
now in preparation, and designed to help em- 
broil the United States in war with Japan as 
immobilizing American aid to 





“non-aggression” 





a means of 
England. 

By these new acts of treachery Stalin will 
hope to earn admission as a full-fledged part- 
ner in Hitler’s “new world order.” 

But there are no “partners” in Hitler’s 
scheme. Hitler will use Stalin as he has used 
Mussolini to promote his own program of world 
domination, just as Stalin has used Hitler to 
facilitate Moscow’s conspiracy against peace 
and democracy. Like Mussolini, whose day of 
judgment is not far removed, Stalin, too, will 
answer for his acts when history presents the 
bill. When and how cannot yet be foreseen. 
One by one the dictators seeking world empire 
will drag each other down to destruction. 

The Anglo-Saxon peoples must mobilize and 
exert all their power to facilitate the process. 


Reds Tie-up Vital Plane Production at 
Vultee; Mortimer, Michener C.P.’s Men 


(Continued from Page One) 


many unions long identified with the Communist 








Party e moved in on the strike in holi- 
day fashion. Stalinite union members have con- 
verged on Downey, where the Vultee plant 

located, for a series of demé@mstrations, Prom- 


inent among the 80 local C.I1.0. unions which 
sudde decided that the Vultee strikers 
the morale, were whole 
Bridges’ Maritime Fed-. 
Organized cheering Was 


Wyndham 








ilitation of 
from Harry 
Pacific. 


conducted for Lou Michener and 





Mortimer, while the local daily Communist Press 
ran Mortimer’s picture at the slightest pro- 
vocallo 

M ner first received oto i Con 
mu ide. vil Detre lo 

rike ym ) led ? ope re ) 

it l Au Worl! I yn 
eade) 

! 1 
( | le the 

nan ) b )) th Ger Motor 
Stri n 1937 Mortimer received a congratu- 

t ib] ! M ON Durir he internal 


further 


Ii Committee that Mortime: 
1 to 7 ( nmunist Party’ Central 


Committce at a New York convention, Aftet 


the auto union fight Mortimer was shifted first 
to the East Coast and then to the West for 
organizing purposes, 

The western plane corporations are the most 
factories in the nation. The 
160,000 Douglas B-19 bomber is a forerunner 
of gigantic cargo ships which in a few years 
are expected to carry 100 ton loads across the 
country. The Consolidated company is building 
500 four-engined planes for the Army and for 
Britain, ships vital to London’s plans for offen- 
sives in the Mediterranean and in the Black 
a stake. 
These plants can be struck as easily as was 
en Assistant Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson was informed that 
the Downey plant was shut down he told re- 
“he was greatly surprised since he 
advised by the defense commission 


that the wage controversy at the factory was 


important defense 


Sea sector in which the Soviets have 

















\ ( guard against 
a West Coast outbreak of defense plant sabo- 
According to the Dies-men, biggest U. 

$4 ‘les area, one of the 
largest concentration of defense works in the 


ried t vovernment to 

















intry, where Nazi and Communist fifth col- 
, 1 ; ® 
Ina Bund hea irters in Los An- 
eeles, a mailing t of 2,500 names was found, 
( act Schwinn, coast 
chr 1 « ympathizers. 





A check-up revealed that 800 are employed 


refineries, auto fac- 


C.1.0. Anti-Communist Bloc Looks to 
Phil Murray for War on Lewis, C. P. Allies 


(Continued from Page One) 


they e there The overwhelming majorit f 
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Dies Reveals Nazi 


nentals are faced boldly and honestly. At 
\tlantic City, Lewis, doing the work of the 
Communists, did everything in his power to 

re these fundamental issues. Never in his 


vhole checkered career was Lewis more false 
ng, more 


iis | patho- 
tations of his ego than 


Logi I nife 
it Atlar Cit Never before did h collaho- 
ati vith the Communists, his promotion of 
the Communist line stand it in bolder relief. 
He fought hard and bitterly against any and 
| efforts to curb lictatorship over the 
C.1.0. and to rese e the wwer of his Com- 
i fr He was compelled to yield a 
H ( ! ‘ ( i C10 
H } ) } the thror And 
Le l now t ol 
G.P.1 labo. | 

| < 
VW ’ eve ore many 
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‘ al riven 
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I) J r Communist Ps ireau 
' 1 nder the 
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Propagandists 


Exploit U. S. Isolationist Groups 


(Continued from Page One) 
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shment of a German 








i tl anches in large 
G opulat ind the consoli- 
activities in any way 
G ar ticularly through 
ss-patent licensing; and 
g 1 ! f the National Socialist 
P ; ition on w h had not been pre- 
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at im- 
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——— By Willi Schlamm—— 


Where the 


S it conceivable that Herr Molotoff, on a dip- 

lomatic journey to Washington, would visit 
Mr. Ed Flynn or Mr. Joe Martin at the Demo- 
eratic or Republican headquarters in order to 
furnish the American party, then in power, with 
the official greetings of Soviet Russia’s Commu- 
nist Party? 

If it is conceivable, then there are chances 
for a working agreement between the United 
States and Russia. If it is not (and the Lord 
and J. Edgar Hoover know that everything, in- 
cluding Norman Thomas being elected president, 
is more prdbable), then the dreamy boys who 
are still enthusiastic about a Washington-Mos- 
cow axis had better drop their pink illusions. 
Which advice is not given because of any philo- 
sophical like or dislike, but is based upon mere 
practical considerations. Let’s see how things 
are! 

Last week, shortly after having joyfully dined 
with Tovarish Hitler, Herr Molotoff visited Com- 
rade Rudolf Hess, the official acting chairman 
of the Nazi party, and brought him—well, you 
know what happened, provided, of course, you 
don’t rely on the Daily Worker for information 
about the Communist Party of Soviet Russia. 

For the Daily Worker, I am told (since my 
one and only hobby is not to read that sheet), 
confiscated the official Russo-German communi- 
que concerning the exchange of compliments be- 
tween the two Nazi parties. When Molotoff, 
the Soviet Union messenger boy, sent a special 
greeting telegram from headquarters in Mos- 
cow, to the Nazi headquarters in Berlin, sober 
students of world affairs obtained a fine oppor- 
tunity to learn a basic lesson in the art of mak- 
ing alliances with and between totalitarian 
states. 

* * * 

A diplomatic pact, any diplomatic pact, is ex- 

actly as strong as the will of the contract- 
ing participants to carry out the written agree- 
ment. Theoretically, that is true between demo- 
cratic nations as wel! as between totalitarian re- 
gimes, and it remains any- 
body’s right to suspect 
England or America’ of 
treating any diplomatic doc- 
ument just as a scrap of 
paper, if and when she 
pleases, 

But remembering that dip- 
lomatie alliances are always 
signed with tongue in cheek, 
it would be utterly wrong to 
assume that a democratic 
nation may accept an alli- 
ance with a totalitarian re- 
gime just as gladly, and just as suspiciously, 
as with a sister democracy. 

Yes, a pact is not worth more than the 
good name of the contracting parties, and not 
more dependable than the participating nations’ 
will to live up to the pact’s provisions But 
precisely because of this fact, there is a funda- 
mental difference between pacts signed by demo- 
cratic governments and pacts between a democ- 
racy and a totalitarian regime. 

Since there is much and noisy talking going 
on as to whether or not the United States should 
seek an understanding with Soviet Russia be- 
cause of the Far Eastern developments, it seems 
to me highly advisable to think that issue of 
dependability through to the end—and in time. 

When England, let us say, and the United 
States sign any kind of understanding, who are 
the contracting parties? The governments of 
*the two countries? That’s nothing but the dip- 
lomatic form. The alliance is brought about 
through public opinion in both countries. This 
public opinion may change, of course, and so 
may the weight and the momentum of any pre- 
viously signed pact. Thus, any democratic gov- 
ernment will wisely keep in mind the highly 
relative impact of any agreement on foreign pol- 
icy. 

But as long as one democracy deals with an- 
other, she moves on familiar ground: there, as 
here, national policy (and first of all, foreign 
policy) takes shape as the result of a compli- 
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cated process—developments of public opinion, 
after open fights between various social and po- 
litical groups, publicly opposing each other. 
Certainly, a relatively small shift on one side 
or another can, in a democracy, change the whole 
picture. But the process itself can be checked, 
foreseen, and the pact’s partner therefore can 
prepare himself for the moment of change. 

Suppose the United States were to negotiate 
a pact with the Soviet Union. We could obtain 
such an agreement at a moment’s notice. For in 
Russia, there is neither a congress to debate the 
issue, nor public opinion to put pressure on the 
congress one way or another, nor a constitutional 
division of power between the government’s 
branches, While a Russo-American pact, from 
the point of view of the United States, would 
come as a result of very complicated, slow, and 
careful considerations, Moscow could sign it 
thirty minutes after the official Pravda published 
the most vehement attacks against Yankee im- 
perialism in the Far East. (That’s what admir- 
ing liberals nowadays call “the undeniable ef- 
ficiency and swiftness of totalitarian regimes.’’) 
Totalitarian regimes do not care about prepar- 
ing their own public opinion for any sudden 
changes in foreign politics. They just jump. 

~ * * 

ND that fact alone makes agreements between 

democracies and totalitarian powers so hope- 
lessly impossible—regardless of whether or not 
we ‘would like to sign them. Theoretically, 
America must not mind accepting the cooperation 
of Soviet Russia or any other totalitarian nation, 
if and when that fits into America’s national 
interests, But in order to have a working agree- 
ment with totalitarian states, America would 
have to be a totalitarian state herself. For there 
is only one possible way to counteract effectively 
any possible sudden turnabout of yesterday’s 
partner—that is, to make sudden turnabouts 
yourself, 

3ut that is impossible in a democracy. If the 
United States had an alliance with Soviet Rus- 
sia hinging on Far Eastern problems, and if two 
weeks later Soviet Russia were to plunge into 
a shockingly sudden friendship with Japan, Amer- 
ica would be far worse off than if she never 
had signed a pact with Moscow. Because, jn 
a democracy, the process of readjusting a once 
accepted foreign policy is necessarily so slow and 
complicated that a surprise blow, inflicted by 
a diplomatic ally of yesterday, has the effects 
of an almost deadly blow in the stomach, Before 
the democratic nation pulls itself together, the 
damage is done. 

Regardless whether an alliance with Soviet 
Russia is good or bad—such an alliance is im- 
possible. Not only because Stalin’s dictatorial 
interests of self-preservation demand his regime’s 
friendly relations with Japan at almost any cost, 
but because there is simply no way for a demo- 
cratic nation to come to any decision on her 
foreign policy in company with a totalitarian 
state. 

These two worlds speak two thoroughly dif- 
ferent languages, have two thoroughly different 
ways of life, two thoroughly different methods 
of acting, There is no bridge between them. And 
if totalitarian diplomacy succeeds in convincing 
a democracy that, “despite all philosophical dif- 
ferences,” they could meet one another on the 
small, but practical plank of common realistic 
interests, the democratic dope will be merely de- 
luded into a trap; when he walks the plank, the 
device will collapse. It is built for that very 
purpose, . 

An alliance between the United States and So- 
viet Russia would be possible, if Herr Molotofft 
could bring the greetings of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union to Mr. Flynn or Mr. Mar- 
tin,—and not a day before. Which means that 
an alliance between the United States and Soviet 
Russia makes sense only when both countries are 
controlled by totalitarian machines which can 
switch the nation at a moment’s notice from 
black to white or, for that purpose, from pink 
to yellow. Until then the pleasure of shaking 
hands with Herr Molotoff must necessarily be 
left to Tovarish Hess. 
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MOST HONEST IN 
CONVICTIONS 

From S. A. GORDON 
To the Editor: 

May I say that I am reading 
The New Leader with great in- 
terest. It promotes the true prin- 
ciples of democracy and is the 
most honest in its convictions. 





Advocacy of 
Fascism in Talk 


To the Editor 


Outlawing of Minor Parties 
Danger to Liberty — Baldwin 


From ROGER BALDWIN 


Director of the American Civil Liberties Union 
To the Editor: 

In your issue of November 9, Janet French writes a 
letter which you put under the heading, “ACLU Stand Aids 
Axis Agents Here,” objecting to the defense of the civil 
rights of anti-democratic forces. 





Second, the very practical ar- 
gument that suppression of any 


Washington. 7 2, 
There are two answers to Miss French. First, the ex- 
ample of England in the midst 
: of a life and death struggle, your opponents is in the open 
i where democratic rights are main- * prose “4 ; 
NAM Chief Denies sap picasa iat rights piebicsace where they can be counted and 
tained even for anti-democratic 
‘ numbered, 
forces, 


Editor’s Note—For years now 


From H. W. Prentis, Jr. 


(President, National 
Association of Manufacturers) 


To the Editor: 


In your issue of October 26th, 
you refer to an article in the New 
York Times of November 29, 
1938, quoting me as follows: 

“A warning that American busi- 
ness men might eventually be 
forced to turn to ‘some form of 
disguised Fascist dictatorship’ to 
bring order out of chaos was 
voiced here today by H. W. Pren- 
tis, Jr.” 

Also you say that another ver- 
sion of my statement was: 

“Business needs some form of 
Fascism to make the people real- 
ize that we are all linked to 
business.” 

Since I am utterly opposed to 
all forms of collectivism—fas- 
cism, nazism, socialism and com- 
munism—there is no basis of 








sort only drives movements into 
secret underground conspiracies 
very difficult to combat. 

Miss French, like others, should 
understand that the place to keep 





truth in the item as it appeared 
in your newspaper. 
The 


Times 


original article in the 
referred to a talk that I 
made in Philadelphia on Novem- 
ber 29, 19388. The particular 
quotation in question appears to 
be a distortion of the ideas, ex- 
pressed on page nine of the 
printed address entitled “Liberty 
and Free Enterprise.” 
Lancaster, Pa. 


(Editor’s Note: Our research 
department has checked = and 
found the quotation from the New 
York Times to be correct. Knowe 


ing the Times’ reputation for ac- 
curacy, we have accepted their 
printed report of Mr. Prentis’ re- 
marks.) 


Mr. Baldwin has been implying 
that if anti-democratic groups are 
suppressed and driven under- 
ground, they become “very dif- 
ficult to combat.” So far as our 
experiences go, this is simply not 
the case. 


The Communist movement went 


underground in 1920, where it so 
nearly died that it hurriedly came 
above ground, as the Workers 
Party, less than six months after 
it burrowed under the soil. 

The IWW in California, becom- 
ing a menace to the State (so 
the officials alleged), was driven 
underground, members jailed, etc., 
despite the aid of Mr. Baldwin. 
They ceased to become “difficult 
to combat” because they ceased 
to exist. 

Mr. Baldwin cannot point to 
any instance in the United States 
where organizations once having 
been suppressed or subdued, have 


resorted to conspiracies any 
worse than those they undertook 
in their legal status. 


, 


Editorials 


TWO CANCERS IN AMERICAN LABOR 


HERE are no insoluble problems of policy and organiza- 

tion in the trade union movement. With understanding 
and good will all such problems can be solved with little 
difficulty. 

Industrial unionism versus craft unionism, for example, 
presents no insurmountable obstacle to labor unity. Ques- 
tions which divide the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations could be settled 
with little trouble if negotiators for both sides were to sit 
down tomorrow to consider them in a spirit of give and 
take and with the determination to end the civil war in 
organized labor. A basis of agreement exists in the accord 
reached by representatives of both organizations in Atlantic 
City in December, 1937, when the A.F. of L. stood ready 
to acknowledge industrial unionism as the dominant prin- 
ciple in the mass production industries. 

Ultimately, we believe, organized labor, driven by the 
force of necessity and the low of self-protection will find 
the road to agreement. 

But there are two forces operating in the trade union 
movement which threaten its very life, two cancers that 
must be cut out ruthlessly if trade unionism in America is 
to survive as a bulwark of democracy and an instrument 
for the protection of wage earners. These two cancers are 
Communism in the C.I.O. and racketeering in the A.F. of L. 
Both made themselves agajn painfully manifest at the con- 
ventions of the two organizations this week. 

* * * 
N Atlantic City, with the cooperation of John L. Lewis, 
who is working in close alliance with them for reasons of 
personal and political strategy, the Communists were able 
to confuse and bedevil the issues confronting organized 
labor, to sidetrack all appeals for labor peace, and to retain 
the ‘‘commanding heights’ they occupy in the C.I.O. 

The most that the anti-Communist forces were able to 
obtain was a general resolution condemning totalitarianism 
in its various forms. Even the Communists found it expe- 
dient to vote for the resolution, for it left unaltered the 
position they now occupy at various strategic points in the 
defense industries and in the central organization of the 
C.1.0. under Lewis’ wing. From these positions the Com- 
munists will continue their work of sabotage and treachery. 
As long as this situation persists there will be no peace in 
the C.1.O. and there will be no peace in American labor. 
The situation suits Lewis because it serves his purpose of 
keeping the flames of labor's internecine strife burning. 

% * * 

N New Orleans we witnessed this week a vicious outburst 

of the forces of racketeering entrenched in the A.F. of L. 
These are the forces which more than any others discredit 
organized labor in the eyes of public opinion and under- 
mine the faith of the workers themselves in labor unions. 
Because his delegates had ventured to recommend adoption 
of a resolution by the A.F. of L. convention providing 
for drastic action against crooks and racketeers, David 
Dubinsky, president of the I.L.G.W.U., was set upon and 
assaulted by Joseph Fay, one of the most brutal strong arm 
men in the labor movement. Fay’s record is known to all 
familiar with organized labor in New York and vicinity. 
Fay may beable to stand examination from the point of 
view of the technicalities of the law, but he smells to heaven 
by every test of moral principle that is supposed to govern 
the conduct of a labor leader. The very fact that, after 
spending hours in guzzling booze, he ventured to assault 
Dubinsky for daring to raise the question of racketeering 
is sufficient proof of what we say. Dubinsky is to be com- 
mended for his courage and determination. 

# # % 

Bur what does the A.F. of L. propose to do about it? 

The public wiil refuse to accept the explanation that 
the encounter between Dubinsky and Fay is a ‘“‘personal”’ 
matter. Nor will it swallow the repeated assertion that the 
A.F. of L. as such cannot tackle the question of racketeering 
without encroaching upon the autonomy of affiliated organi- 
zations. It is up to the leaders of the federation and the 
membership of its component unions to take effective action. 
They can do it if they will. It is inconceivable that a small 
but powerful group of self-seekers. crooks and racketeers 
should be permitted to compromise a great movement. If 
labor itself does not clean house, government will. But in 
that case labor will find that it has lost its freedom and 
autonomy. If labor is to retain its liberty of action, if it is to 
escape draconic regulation by the state it must act now 
before it is too late. 

Some day, if Communists and racketeers are permitted 
to infest the trade unions as they do now, labor will find 
these two elements united in a grand political alliance that 
will threaten the very life of this republic. 

The A.F. of L., by tolerating the Fays, and the C.I.O., 
by tolerating the Communists, are paving the road for the 
destruction of organized labor in America. 

It is time for the workers themselves to act! 


NO ONE WILL BE FOOLED 





N° one over the age of thirteen is going to be fooled by 


the formal withdrawal of Mr. Browder’s party from the 
Comintern, which, we are asked to believe, severs its rela- 
tions with the Russian Communist party and with the Soviet 
government. Of course, certain I'm-not-a-Communist ele- 
ments will pretend to accept it at face value. They are the 
same stooges and fellow-travelers who pretended to believe 
that Finland launched an imperialistic war against Russia, 
that the Berlin-Moscow pact was a sincere effort to restore 
peace in Europe, and that Russia took part in the partition 
of Poland only out of consideration for the poor Poles. 
Certainly the public authorities in this country will not be 
thrown off their guard by such a shallow trick, nor will the 
American public cease to demand that the Communists here 
be as closely watched and as sharply held to account as the 
Nazis and Fascists. An enemy in uniform is just an enemy, 
but an enemy in disguise is a spy. 


MILLIS AND THE N.L.R.B. 


TYPICAL of the obstructionism and the concomitant ill- 

will engendered among the public, for which Board 
Member, Edwin L. Smith has been responsible, is his action 
at the recent two-men session of the N.L.R.B. At the latest 
meeting of the Board Mr. Smith refused to accept the 
resignations of men to whom he is bound by political ties 
other than those which dominate the ordinary government 
employee. Mr. Leiserson voted to accept, but a deadlock 
ensued. 

These men are Nathan Witt, Tom Emerson and others 
who quit the Board last week when the President appointed 
Professor Harry Millis to the vacancy created by the expira- 
tion of Chairman J. Warren Madden's term. They resigned 
because they knew that for the first time in its history the 
Board had a majority which was not bound by political 
affiliation to a ‘‘party’’ Witt and his friends controlled from 
abroad. Their action came because they knew that Mr. 
Leiserson and Professor Millis would act together to clean 
the board of control by a force inimical to American Labor, 
American democracy, defense, and trade union organiza- 
tion. But Professor Millis has not yet been confirmed by the 
United States Senate and therefore cannot sit on the board. 


Ed Smith, -whose-association with Communist fronts has 
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been made a matter of public record, now insists that Witt 
and his friends remain on the government payroll and as 
long as possible injure the cause of industrial peace which 
took a step forward when the President named Harry Millis. 

The factionalism and confusion with which Mr. Smith 
and his colleagues have tied up the Labor Board will tax 
all of the Messrs. Millis’ and Leiserson’s labor experience. 
In Professor Millis, Mr. Leiserson will find a man long ex- 
perienced in handling labor impasses, long a practical man 
without sacrificng any of the theory of labor functions which 
are part of his background. 

Once the Senate confirms Mr. Millis, the board will be 
in capable hands, and Mr. Smith will no longer be in 
position to sabotage. 





JUSTICE TO A JUSTICE 


IN the summer of 1937, when the President appointed Hugo 

L. Black of Alabama to succeed Justice Van Devanter 
in the Supreme Court, we shared in a widespread feeling 
of discontent, based on the fact that the appointee had a 
record of membership in the Ku-Klux Klan, which inspired 
a doubt whether he could be open-mindedly just in cases 
affecting Negroes, Jews, and some other elements, and a 
presumption that his attitude on social and labor questions 
would be a reactionary one. Mr. Black publicly stated that 
he had joined the Klan several years before, but had not 
been active in it and had let his membership lapse, and 
plainly intimated that he did not hold the views which the 
public inferred. 

More than three years having gone by, it is only fair to 
say that our suspicions have not been verified. In many 
cases that have come before the Court, Justice Black has 
taken a liberal stand. In two which serve as crucial tests 
he was chosen to write the prevailing opinion. 

The first of these, decided last February, was that of 
four Florida Negroes who, charged with murder, had con- 
fessed their guilt and had been convicted and sentenced 
to death. Their appeal was based on the ground that the 
confessions had been extorted, even before they were ar- 
raigned, by five days of almost incessant threats and physi- 
cal maltreatment. The State challenged the Supreme Court's 
right to go into “‘issues of fact’’ which had been passed upon 
by a jury, but the high tribunal firmly asserted its juris- 
diction, examined the facts, and was convinced thta the 
confessions were worthless, and held that the use of such 
confessions in evidence was a denial of ‘‘due process of 
law’’ and invalidated the whole trial. 

The opinion written by Justice Black is a historic docu- 
ment. In stating the reasons for the Court's decision in this 
one case it exposes and brands the whole practice, com- 
monly called the “third degree,"’ whose use is by no means 
confined to Florida or to the South. It ought to be im- 
pressed upon the minds of every prosecuting attorney, every 
sheriff or jailor, and every police officer in the United 
States. 

The argument that such methods in some cases are neces- 
sary to enforcement of the laws, said the Justice, ‘‘flouts 
the basic principle that all people must stand on an 
equality before the bar of justice,’’ and it is the duty of 
the courts to ‘translate this principle into living law’’ and 
to shield from tyranny “the poor, the ignorant, the numeri- 
cally weak,’’ those who “‘are non-conforming, victims of 
prejudice and public excitement, of whatever race, creed, 
or persuasion.” 

We have not yet before us the full text of the opinion 
written by Justice Black, stating the unanimous decision 
handed down this week, reversing the action of a circuit 
court which held that the Norris-LaGuardia Law limiting 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes does not apply when 
alleged violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act are in- 
volved. The case lacks the emotional interest with which 
the other one was clothed, but it is of immense importance. 
It will check the dragooning of unions under pretense of 
enforcing the Sherman Law which has been carried on by 
Mr. Thurman Arnold. From the summary in the daily press 
it is evident that Justice Black is at one with his colleagues 
in intending to interpret labor laws in good faith. 

When that eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty 
results in unfounded public suspicion of a public official 
devotion to liberty as well as to justice requires that the 
fact should be publicly acknowledged. It is a pleasure to 
do this in the case of Justice Black. 





LABOR WILL MAKE GOOD 
SECRETARY STIMSON was paying no idle compliment 
when, addressing the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at New Orleans, he expressed his full con- 
fidence that Organized Labor in the United States is going 
to do its full duty in the struggle against totalitarian aggres- 
sion, as British Labor is already doing. He did not try to 
varnish over the fact that, in the event of war, and even in 
preparation to meet the threat of war, the working people 
will be called on to make strenuous efforts and may have to 
bear heavy burdens. 

It was from this point of view, not with the idea of 
bidding for Labor's support, that he said: ‘““There is an 
assurance which | think I can give you, and that is the assur- 
ance that the practice and procedure of collective bargain- 
ing through chosen and independent unions will not be 
sacrificed.’ And it was significant that he continued: 

“That policy underlies today the magnificent de- 
fense of Great Britain. It will stand here as the policy 
of the departments of this Government charged with 
defense. Under such a policy | believe that American 
labor will outdo itself in patriotic effort. 

“Under the leadership of Ernest Bevin and Herbert 
Morrison, English workers today are producing as men 
have never produced before and by their labor are 
turning their island home into an unconquerable citadel 
of freedom. With the enemy's bombs literally dropping 
about them as they work, they are turning out more 
and more of the instruments of defense.” 

If either fifth-columnists or self-seeking adventurers try 
to stand in the way of the workers’ response to that manly 
address, Organized Labor will know how to deal with them. 


